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“STEVE:’’ A YOUNG MAN OF THE NEW RACE. 
: | BY WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 
™IS name is Steve. I knew him from a letter before I 





saw him. We've romped and ridden together for two 
years and I’ve known him better every day since. One 
4 of the most joyous revelations that this life ever fur- 
nished is that one doesn’t come to the end of these 
people. . . . We were camping together on the 
Southern California Strand, which is a holy place to 
| be. He came forth in the early morning bringing a closed book. 
“This fellow is one of us,” he said. The book was Youth, by 
Joseph Conrad. “I hadn’t read a book for a long time,” he added. 
“There are three stories in this. I’ve only read one — Heart of 
| Darkness — in fact, I haven’t finished that. . . . You have to 
, fall into this Conrad and be his —to get him. You let your mind 
| : open into a cup, and presently after six or seven pages, you find it 

brimming. If you fall into him deep enough, you get almost what 
he sees—not quite though. No reader ever does. But you get 
something intense, fascinating, a restlessness, a terror. You find 
that all your somnolence and inertia has caught fire.” 


HERE had been a ten minute rain at dawn. The smell of the 

I tropics moved over the sterile sand. It was cool, but there 

was no wind. The day promised heat. We had been up in 

Canada for the winter, and it was hard to believe that hot sunlight 

was free. A broad quilt of gulls and plover sat together on the shore 

waiting for the drying light or for the mist to rise, or the tide to 

ebb. . 

a Steve resumed: 

“He tells about a boy who loved maps — who used to look for 
hours at the continents — thrillingly drawn to the darkest places, the 
i. patches still unprojected. There was one heart of darkness with a 
river winding through. He doesn’t tell you the continent or the river, 
but there were elephants there. He should have called the story 
Ivory. . . Years afterward, the man, worn to the bone from 
the world’s lies, sets out to penetrate this deepest black of the planet. 
He reaches the river and follows it for endless days, but the world 
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“STEVE:” A YOUNG MAN OF THE NEW RACE 


has arrived. France or England or Germany is there colonizing 
for Ivory. You don’t know which nation. The story is told like 
that — unplaced in time and space — vague and big as a devachanic 
memory. Really it doesn’t matter what particular imperialistic ten- 


dency is at work. The fact is he climbed the river into the ghastliest 
chaos. 


OU get the deep green of the heart of the continent, the mourn- 

ful brooding leafiness — the natives herded and distracted, 

more afraid of the blast of a river-steamer’s whistle than of any 
kind of violent death. Death was familiar to them. They were chained 
to labor, cast loose to die. Vultures swept the sky waiting for their 
limbs to fall still. There was the salty pester of fever in the air — 
men foolish with fever and heat — a haze of flies — white men burn- 
ing out inside — oxidization of human souls — a steady and hideous 
beat of death — devils of hate and violence and acquisitiveness — 
clerks making entries of Ivory —a nation’s young men running 
through the jungles for Ivory — carloads of bright glass beads and 
painted calico for Ivory — all standards of life and career-building 
set upon Ivory — murder for that — lives lost, tribes shattered — the 
leafy heart of a fresh continent seared with the civil flame of greed — 
commodities dumped in river beds — mails that men would die for 
torn open by vandal hands—waste, perversity, nothing clean-cut 
even of crime, the horrible non-initiative of the middlemen. : 
All this told with patient exactitude, but with indescribable inten- 
sity; told by a master-hand that trembles; with the control that one 
can only know who is sensitive enough to tremble. You feel a big 
man bending forward to make you see something that all but killed 
him to find out. You feel him scarred, and sick, his heart leaking, 
because he found it all so hideously and stupidly rotten. It’s a little 
picture of Europe to me — that’s the point. Europe — the war of 
the Middlemen — Europe to-day — the Middlemen turning to rend 
eachother. . . . Heart of darkness — after that the light comes.” 


Steve opened and shut his fingers in the sunlight. The warmth 
was sweeter every minute. 


HIS fellow sees it all,” he went on. “He’s done a big job for 

me—for anybody who gives himself to the book. There’s 

something immortal about being a workman like that—about 
any workman. That’s why one wants to cast a weep after the passing 
hordes of Middlemen. They can’t do work. They don’t even see 
the fog of human agony they’ve painted the world with. They are it. 
But they are killing off each other. England thinks she is fighting 
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BY WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 


Germany. She is fighting herself. It is the old against the old. 
The British parliament is fighting itself; the Reichstag is fighting 
itself. You couldn’t ask more in the way of a clean-up, in and out 
and against. It’s all about Ivory. They crucify for fossil.” 

Steve was lighting up. 

“This Conrad brought back to me today a bigger love for the 
workman. The starved and scorned inventor gets the best of it, after 
all — not in Ivory — but he builds something in himself. He quickens 
something in himself that goes on in freed consciousness when the 
body fails. No, I don’t insist that anything goes on in any particular 
way, but the deep moments of work somehow show a man that the 
best of him here is but a nexus between a savage past and a splendid 
future. . . . It’s wonderful to be alive today. I believe there 
are secret agencies at work behind all the governments — that they 
are one at the top. I don’t mean detectives, not intelligence bureaus. 
Potent, mystic, infallible forces. It doesn’t matter. Some person 
or some group is holding the plan of the New Age. 

“There never was such a winter of misery as last — never in the 
world’s history. We're learning life as never before — plucking the 
deeper fruits and mysteries of pain. But one must go apart from 
the crowd to see. One must cease to be a partisan. The real seers 
see the whole, not the part. England hasn’t got anything more to 
do with the New Age than Lithuania. They’re all in pain. One 
sees only the part when one is in pain. England, France, Germany, 
Belgium, Poland, Lithuania — all in pain. Not one man in a million 
of those countries sees it all. America has her chance to see it all. A 
few Russians see it all— a few here —a few in China — a few in 
India. Romain Rolland sees it all. This fellow, Conrad, sees it 
all. . . . It’s a pity America doesn’t get the full picture. It’s 
worth seeing Pe 





CEAN and sunlight and mountains. The world was a brim- 
ming cup. If a man could take all the beauty there was for 


him, he could never die. . . . We went over to the post 
office of the little town. ‘The business men of the place were coming 
in. The first mail had just been distributed. . . . Grocers, 


butchers, the hardware man, the real estate man, the man who ran 
the newspaper — fishermen, barbers, lawyers— mainly fat and 
pleasant — children on the way to school. 

They were short-breathed and short-armed. They dressed in 
wool and wore heavy dark hats. I had never noticed before how 
short-armed the race of tradespeople are. Laborers and peasants 
are not so; painters and musicians have a tendency to be long-armed. 
I mentioned this to Steve. 
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“STEVE:” A YOUNG MAN OF THE NEW RACE 


- “The middlemen,” said he. “They are tightened throughout — 
ligaments contracted — contraction taking place in the deeper weaves 
of mind, a drying up of the deeper sources of life. Contraction, self- 
centering — that’s what madness is. An insane ward is made up of 
ego maniacs. They are shameless about it. . . . These people 
do not sing, or weave, or build or make bricks. Their ways are 
paltry. They hide their ways from each other, and afterward from 
themselves. They don’t pluck fruits; they contrive no short cuts; 
they do‘not become intimate even with the commodities of the earth — 
the very things they worship and pare margins from. They eat 
infamously, filch from each other. . . . It’s all here —all that 
Conrad pictured in the heart of darkness. These are the sick, the 
maimed, the blind of the earth. They live in the realm of fear, pain, 
anger, desire. These are the war-makers. . . . Their arms are 
twisting and shortening in to their navels 4 

Sunlight streamed in through the open doors of the post-office. 
Motors going by drowned the soft rustling from the sea. The hell 
of the outer world trickled in through bits of conversation. Every- 
body had read the morning paper at the same time. No one thought 
of telling anything that his neighbor did not know. . . . Europe 
was starving — the President was ill — railroads in strike, coal famine, 
prohibitive cost of staples — France cracking with the dry-rot of 
exhaustion — England still a voice— Lloyd George and Asquith 
at each other’s throats— Germany choking in her own blood — 
Russia breeding soldiers and marching them forward and _ back, 
but generally to the seas and the south — Italy having forgotten 
which side she was fighting for — America rife with preparedness 
and partisanshi 

The tradespeople of the little town by the sea gathered in their 
bills and orders and advertisements and hurried back to their shops. 
Nothing astonished any more. There were no words for the world’s 
woe — no ears for lamentations — no mind but to buy cheap at the 
right time and sell dear all the time. . . . We walked back to 
the shore. 


‘| ONCE saw a little town on a hill-side,” Steve said. “A grand 





boot-maker was there, and a man who made clocks with such 

tools as he had — big noble clocks that ran unvaryingly eight 
full days. Another man made furniture — perfect woods from the 
forest drying in his kilns and sheds. There was a sweet smell about 
his shop. There was a weaver and a potter there. The days were 
long and singing, full of labor and peace. No one multiplied by 
mechanical means. Every artisan had his apprentices. The age of 
the apprentices will come back — with a new dimension added——” 
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“Switzerland or dream?” said I. Steve smiled. “They are 
starting communities all along this coast,” he said. “Many are on 
the quest of the town I saw.” 

We sat down upon the sand again. The sun was higher. White 
clouds brooded in heaven’s own daylight; white wings moved upon 
the sea. Steve pointed across toward Asia. 

“We'll be over there to live before we know it,” he said. 

It meant the whole story to me. 

What Conrad pictured in the dark continent and what all the 
films and plates and criers of the world had been picturing as the 
condition of Europe for nearly three years, existed here in one of 
the cleanest small towns of America — a different stage of the same 
malignant disease. From the broad and beautiful vantage points 
of democracy and fraternity—every shop here was a lair, the prod- 
ucts, exposed and secreted, a spectacle of moral decay and insensate 
devouring; every schoolhouse a place of dismal enchantment where 
partisanship, competition, imperialism and every other war-making 
and soul-detaching curse was not only taught but enforced. Steve 
knew deeply well when he spoke that the creative artist, the producer 
of every real and true and beautiful thing, comes into the power to 
express himself, in spite of schools, not because of them. 

One can laugh at Lloyd George and Mr. Asquith tearing at 
each other — at all bearded and mediocre men occupying seats of the 
mighty and calling their dead gods to witness that they are right — 
but one who knows that the intrinsic gift of each child is the one thing 
in sunlight to be promoted, turns away a bit dismally from the spec- 
tacle of the standardization of the child mind — from the wholesale 
manufacture of middlemen under the flag. 


TEVE loves America. I know of no one who loves America 
more. He doesn’t rise and cheer when they throw the Star 
Spangled Banner on the screen in a movie hall where imagina- 

tion is being put to death, or rise in a hotel dinmg room when the 
orchestra plays this questionable bit of verse and tune. 

He does not choose passionately between presbyterian and adven- 
tist, or rush to the polls to save his country by voting against a retired 
brewer for mayor. He doesn’t believe that a standing army will save 
the republic, or that a redistribution of wealth will bring about the 
ultimate good — but he believes in the vision of the Founders of 
America — in the broad principles of freedom, democracy and fra- 
ternity. He believes in the spaciousness and splendor of the American 
spirit; that the dream of a few mystics will triumph at the last, and 
that the many will follow the dream of the few. He does not believe 
that the voice of the middlemen is the voice of God. 
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“STEVE:” BY WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 


It’s hard to credit, but this young man does not love England 
because he hates Germany. He loves America, not because he was 
born in America, but because the dream of a new heaven and a new 
eerth has a quicker chance for breaking through into matter here 
than elsewhere. He perceives the tissues of the senile and the obscene 
breaking down in America under intense civil and moral processes — 
as they are breaking down in other countries under war. He believes 
that this breaking down is essential before the building begins. He 
believes that all this death, famine and bloodshed is a planet-wide 
clean-up — physically and psychically-and absolutely without morale. 
He believes that the future will be built upon the thoughts of men 
who are great enough to stand apart from the armies and the dumas. 
from the cabinets and the senates, just now — that the great men of 
the world are not designated but working in secret. 


S Steve sees it, all partisans have to do with the parts, and the 
parts of the partisans have to do with the Old, which is destrov- 
ing itself — sense against substance, limb against limb, organ 

against organ. He doesn’t believe that the plan of the future has 
anything to do with the sorry picture Germany has made in her 
highest arrogance, or with the magnetic capital of the world being 
established in Downing Street or anywhere near the Thames Em- 
bankment. He believes that the pattern of the New Age should have 
taken form in the States by this time — not only form, but substance, 
by this time. Instead he finds America sick, fat, unwashed — almost 
incredibly down and demented — no place for a builder to be, nor for 
the fine work of the architect — that America today isn’t in a condi- 
tion to be died for — that the man heroic enough to live for her — to 
live for the bringing about of the dream of her Founders, can do his 
work best just now outside of quarantine. Something of this sort 
he meant by pointing to Asia and the smoky isles of the sea. 

Not to stay. I repeat no young man loves America more. The 
young men of the New Race are born of a mating of the east and 
west. They are naturally intolerant of partitions. Steve is one of 
these. He isn’t a spirit alone. He is a body and brain. He has 
stayed awake through the full night and day. He sees the pianet in 
one piece. He has crossed all the rivers. He knows the young men 
of America. He is one of them. He loves America because he knows 
the rest of the world. He has friends among the Chinese young 
men — among the young men of Russia and India. He says that 
all three have greater obstacles to overcome in getting the dream 
through, than we of America have — that we are closer right now 
to bringing in of the theme of the new social order than any — that 
everybody will be singing it after the wreckage is cleared away. 
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A SPRING NIGHT 


“America, Russia, India, China—they are lands, not pave- 
ments,” Steve said. “The southern side of the hemisphere later, 
though the eternal youth is already abroad in Australia and New 
Zealand.” 

He was looking across and to the south. The sun was a glory 
about us — all the background a tentative, swiftly passing thing, all 
but forgotten now, stilled by the rustle of the long, low white lines 
of the sea. I was sentimental enough to see the eternal youth in his 
face, as he looked away. 

“The new age will redeem all the broad lands,” he said, with a 
trace of a smile— “lands for meadows and fields and gardens — 
meadows for milk, fields for wheat, gardens for honey — the New 
Race is particular for the perfect foods — foods for the giant and 
the child — broad lands for the toilers — the great sea coasts for the 
dreamers. . . . It’s all a matter of taste,” he added. 


A SPRING NIGHT 


NE night in Spring we watched the moon 
() Sail in the heaven’s deep lagoon; 

There were no words, O Love, to tell 
Of Beauty’s matchless miracle. 
Thus, silent in the hush of night, 
We watched the monstrous pear! of light 
Swing through the velvet dark, and go 
Whither, alas! no one may know. 


One night in Spring I felt Love rise 
Out of the star-enspangled skies, 

And come, in silence, to the place 
Where long I looked upon your face. 

I saw the ancient miracle— 

Old as the moon’s untarnished shell— 
And knew, at last, how Love can take 
The heart and bid it sing—and break! 


—Charles Hanson Towne. 




















THE NEW HOMES OF AMERICA SHOWN IN 
GARDEN SETTING IN THE ARCHITECTURAL 
LEAGUE’S EXHIBITION THIS SEASON 


) NDER blue sky you passed into a space filled with 
color, a tiny brook into which the blue reflected, trickled 
past, stirring white pebbles — and many plants bloom- 
ing at the side. Purple and blue hyacinth, pale pink 
primroses and daffodil brushed the path. And at the 
sides of the little stream benches were placed, wide 
and graceful, and back of the benches were lattice 
hedges hidden in vines screening masses of color beyond. At last the 
little stream vanished in a fountain pool that quivered under a bronze 
dancing figure and at the approach to the stream there were other 
fountains with bronze water-babies playing with frogs. 

Just before the stream slipped into the fountain, it debouched 
into two deep blue pools with roses at the border and benches back 
of the roses. 

Seated on these wide benches you could watch the color-beauty 
of the little path or look into the pool where lilies rested lightly, or 
you could study the people who were moving about back of the arbors 
looking at the many pictures and the rare sculpture. For the flowery 
pathway led through the three beautiful rooms of this season’s Archi- 
tectural League Exhibition, and the garden arrangement, which 
connected all the rooms and led you by scent of purple hyacinths, was 
a part of the most beautiful indoor garden arrangement ever planned 
or executed. 

The committee on decoration for this year included Robert 
Chanler, Arthur Crisp, Barry Faulkner, Albert Herter, Ernest Peix- 
otto and Fred Dana Marsh, a group of men who would guarantee 
beauty of arrangement in any exhibition of painting, sculpture, mural 
decoration or architecture, but it is with some surprise and great 
interest that we find the sense of beauty expressing itself as naturally 
and interestingly in landscape gardening, in knowledge of outdoor 
color, beauty and of the right use of garden furniture as one would 
expect people giving all thought and interest to this most significant 
art. 


A T the beginning of the adjustment of life, whether in a nation, 





a nd 2 


a community, an organization, or a home, the first impulse 

is to divide into groups, with the feeling that every branch of 
work can be done better, handled separately. And so for years we 
have had architects who were only interested in designing houses, dec- 
orators who knew nothing of architecture, gardeners who never con- 
sidered the house or the decorations, mural decorators who never saw 
the building in which their canvases would be hung. And this sense 
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THE LAUGHING FROG 
BABY by Edith Baretto Parsons 
which welcomed one to the fifth 
annual architectural exhibition in 
the most cheerful and amusing 
baby fashion. 


THE WATER BABY, Brenda 
Putnam, sculptor, is a delightfully 
human bit of modelling, a _ soft 
roly-poly baby that does not sug- 
gest a sculptor’s studio, but a pink 
and white nursery. 
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NOT SINCE the erection of the Woolworth 
Building, has so beautiful a sky-scraper been 
designed as this one shown at The Architec- 
tural League, the work of Clarence W. Brazer. 
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ONE OF THE MOST DELIGHTFUL mod- 
ern houses at The Architectural League was 
designed by Bates and How for Henry P. 
Swartley, Jr., and built at Great Neck, L. I. 








A DETAIL OF A LOVELY GARDEN de- 
signed by Jackson & Rosencrans for W. S. 
Benson, Passaic, N. J., showing a delightful 
combination of brick, concrete and wood. 











From a photograph 
by Caroline Geiger 


A WATER GARDEN that might be centuries 
old in Italy, designed by Caroline Geiger, 
for Mrs. F. Ferguson at Huntington, L. I. 















From a photograph by 
John Wallace Gillies 


SWIMMING POOL at “Wawbeck” on 
the estate of Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Coxe at 
Paoli. The pool is 6,000 feet long and 
was designed by Charles Wellford Leavitt. 
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NEW HOMES AND GARDENS 


of separateness has for years predominated the League Exhibition. 
All the mural decoration appeared in the first gallery with some small 
sculpture, the foreign designs generally were isolated in the first room 
at the right of the entrance, then in the second gallery we would find 
fine domestic architecture with a few tiles and here and there a con- 
tribution from the brick and concrete people. The larger designs 
were usually segregated in the Vanderbilt Gallery where the architec- 
tural sculpture also appeared. In the main, gardens were forgotten 
and there was very little color anywhere. 


Last year a change took place and under Mr. Magonigle’s direc- 
tion appeared a lovely formal garden in the Vanderbilt Gallery. 
There were nice blue pools bearing pink water lilies, under the shadow 
of which tiny colored fish flickered, and the pools were bordered with 
roses and there was a great arbor with concrete benches. This was 
the first effort of the League to bring to people’s minds the fact that 
you usually walk through gardens to reach the house, and that much 
of the beauty and welcome and joy of visiting your friends in the 
country is the pathway that leads from the gate to the door. 

There was a delightful reception at the League also last year, 
and graceful, lovely young people danced under the arbor and through 
the garden. And New York was so delighted over this indoor garden 
that the League, perforce, was compelled to repeat the experiment. 

This year the outdoor beauty bloomed in every room and canopies 
of blue swung like low, tropical skies over the garden and a tiny 
stream flowed from the fountain at the head of the Vanderbilt room 
through the pergolas under little bridges down two flights of steps 


to rest in a pool that greeted you as you entered from the hall. Noth- 
ing lovelier and more alive was ever seen indoors. 


T is hard to say, without much consideration, if what seemed this 
I year to be the finest exhibition ever held, was intrinsically finer, 
or whether the little garden path brought one to the various 
exhibits with added zest and interest. Certainly after following every 
exhibition from the beginning, I never remember one that seemed to 
carry such distinction in the civic buildings and in the business blocks, 
such permanent beauty in the homes, such rich and rare design in the 


gardens and so much vivid and well spaced color in the mural 
decorations. 


We are selecting a few of the most interesting features (only a 
few of many dozens of interesting features) to illustrate this article. 
And although we may be able to give an impression of something of 
America’s advancement in architecture and landscape beauty, we 
should be in despair to attempt to realize all that the League showed us 
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NEW HOMES AND GARDENS 


of achievement, inspiration and progress. For instance, the Temple 
of Aphrodite “which somehow does not seem to belong to the garden 
of John D. Rockefeller,” is one of the most delightful bits of classical 
architecture beautifully placed that America has ever seen. Mr. 
W. W. Bosworth is the architect, we do not remember who designed 
the Aphrodite, but she looks graceful and chaste as perhaps she 
should. Another photograph shows us a space of great distinction 
called “Cedar Alley,” designed by James A. Greenland with a rare 
sense of beauty. The Cedar pathway is plain and somber, ending 
in a low marble terrace, beautifully catching the sunlight. 

One of the loveliest of the simple houses was an old-fashioned 
frame building designed by D. J. Baum. It does not quite belong 
to any period of architecture, but is so admirably suited to the land- 
scape, so gentle in its charm, so right in its spacing of windows and 
low roof, that it seems forever to have existed in the bit of sloping 
country. 

A delightful and new feature in the exhibition was the various 
service entrances, made so beautiful with vines and flowers and por- 
ticos that one wonders how it is possible to keep the guests out of 
the kitchen. 


The large buildings are of quite magnificent proportion, starting 
with the Lehigh Valley Terminal at Buffalo, Kenneth M. Murchisen, 
architect. Passing the beautiful Missouri State capitol, resting with 
peace and delight before the model of the proposed Colonnade at the 
end of the stadium was the College of the City of New York. In this 
rarely beautiful design classical in expression infused with rich im- 
agination, Arnold Brunner makes one realize that the opportunity 
for great beauty lies all about us, that our city will become most beau- 
tiful when all river edges are gathered up in the golden imagination 
of real creative understanding. 

We should like, were it possible, to speak at length of the Temple 
of the Scottish Rite at Washington, designed by that rare architectural 
artist, John Russel Pope. Mr. Pope has the extraordinary gift of 
always making you feel that within the great structure he has designed, 
you will find still more beauty, so that every portico he draws holds 
a certain lure to the passerby. We like the design, also for the Newark 
Memorial Building. Newark is taking architectural beauty and civic 
charm very seriously these days, and should be congratulated upon 
this design by McKim, Mead and White for her city. 

One of the most arresting mural decorations shown at the League 
was called the “Port of New York,” a proposed decoration for the 
Lehigh Valley Station at Buffalo, Kenneth Murchison, architect. 
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There were many designs for stained glass windows, all rather 
good, but as yet we have not found the mystic beauty of the Medieval 
stained glass of Europe. The work of today is simpler, freer in 
design and rich in color, but does not hold the wonder of the old 
churches in Nuremberg, of the cathedrals in Strassburg or of the ones 
in Paris. 

There was quite a variety of the whimsical new art decoration 
as shown in the batik hangings of Lucy Mead and Arthur Crisp, 
also in Mrs. McGonigle’s work and in a large silk hanging by C. B. 
Hartman, but all of this work seems more or less temporary, although 
interesting. 


Maxfield Parrish showed some delightful decorations for the 
studio of Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, which are in place in Long 
Island in the little reading room. A rare bit of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture is the church parish house and rectory for St. Alban’s Church, 
Stevenson and Wheeler, architects. A glimpse of it, through the 
medium of a sketch, resting on a low hillside is like looking up a narrow 
street in Palermo. 


ATURALLY a magazine like THE ToucusrTong, turns with 
N greatest interest to homes and gardens. As the work produced 
in The Touchstone House includes the planning of small houses 
and the making of little gardens, we are eager to present in the 
magazine all the beauty of house-building and garden-making that 
this country is producing. We want our readers to feel that in our 
pages they will not only find the small, practical house and garden, 
but also the work of the great architects and the distinguished land- 
scape gardeners. We feel in THe ToucHstonE MaGaZIneE as we 
always felt in The Craftsman, that some day America shall be a land 
covered with lovely homes and gardens and that we would become in 
time the most home-loving people in the world. 


We have been especially interested in securing illustrations that 
would show a combination of architecture and gardening. In the 
photographs of The Water Garden, designed by Caroline Geiger, we 
feel that we have a rare and unusual presentation of simple, appro- 
priate architecture with a garden planned absolutely in harmony. It 
is hard to believe that this house and garden has not grown through 
generations of affectionate care and love of beauty. It is all very 
simple in a way and yet you feel that some person or that successive 
people have brought to it morning after morning a delighted interest 
and a desire for its perfection. 

A house totally different in conception and relation to its garden, 
is the home of Henry Swartley, Jr., at Great Neck, Long Island, 
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Bates & Howe, architects. Whether this beautiful colonial structure 
was built in an old garden because the garden suited this style of house 
or whether the planting fo’lowed the building because the house 
suggested just this style of dignified landscape gardening, we do not 
chance to know, but the effect is supremely right. A slightly formal 
arrangement of the planting close to the house gives a look of security 
and age and then the lawn and the low hedge and the fine trees all 
are important and closely related. 

The pergola is growing in grace and popularity in America. It 
is of rare value to the landscape architect for his building on flat 
planes. It is equally interesting as a decoration for a terrace or 
shelter for a pathway, and gives a sense of life and age to large land- 
scapes. This glimpse of a covered pathway on the estate of W. S. 
Benson, designed by Jackson & Rosencrans, is one of exceptionally 
classical beauty, the proportions, the material, the formation are all 
closely related with that rare and delightful sense of time’s kind work. 

We feel that we can not do justice to the League without pre- 
senting the new public building in New York, designed by Clarence 
W. Brazer. As the skyscraper is essentially the architecture of metro- 
politan America, it is a matter of great importance that we should 
have designed skyscrapers that are not only practical in construction, 
but beautiful in form and decoration. If we except that famous 
Woolworth Building, no more beautiful skyscraper has been added 
to the collection in New York than this one of Mr. Brazer’s. 


One of the most progressive steps in the development of country 
architecture today is in thoroughly practical, efficient, interesting 
designs for farm buildings. We say beautiful because if a building 
is adjusted to its use and planned to suit the landscapes and built of 
the right material, it cannot escape its own kind of beauty. We are 
delighted to present in the tailpiece of this article a collection of utili- 
ties in one farm building on the estate of Dr. Fahnestock. This 
building was designed by Louis Colt Albro and it seems to us a dis- 
tinct architectural achievement. 

A delightful house on a flat space in the country was shown, 
designed by Armstrong & De Gelleke, a simple dwelling with appar- 
ently every modern ideal of comfort, the usual suggestion of 
colonial is here but there is added the sun room, the groups of windows, 
the lattice about the garden, the wide lawn for sunlight and the 
charming planting about the house and under the trees. This is essen- 
tially the new spirit of architecture in America, smart, comfortable, 
not too expensive, light hearted in effect with definite grace in con- 
struction and design. 
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E regret so much that we have not space to show in mural 

\ \ decoration the bas relief and the most interesting collection of 

garden sculpture. We have selected a few pieces which will 

convey faint impressions of the varied interests displayed at the 

League. One of the most charming is the Water Lily Baby, by 

Brenda Putnam, and following that is the Baby and the Frogs, shown 

in the fountain of the garden exhibition of the League. There was 

also a design by Janet Scudder of unusual beauty, with a most inter- 

esting pool and wall background, of which Mr. L. G. White was 
the architect. 

The swimming pool at Wawbeck, on the estate of Alexander B. 
Coxe is a delightful exhibition of beautiful garden planning appro- 
priate to the house. For from the windows of the stone building you 
can see the lovely pool and near the pool is a marble bench from 
which you see the house and look with happiness on the rarely interest- 
ing landscape gardening of Charles Wellford Leavitt. 

In addition to the art shown in the League, which, of course, 
included all phases of art, there was an extremely interesting exhibi- 
tion of building material displayed in the basement. We feel this 
one of the most important departures the League has made and at the 
back of the magazine we shall have a longer account of what we were 
interested in at this exhibition. 

With this all too brief review of the League, we feel that we 
must add a word of its wide reaching importance to all American 
architects, builders and gardeners, and to the home-makers as well. 
It seems to this magazine that no one interested in the increased beauty 
and comfort of living in America can afford to miss the yearly exhibi- 
tion of the Architectural League and that either all the country should 
fall in line and present the work of their own architects, gardeners 
and builders in their own cities, or there should be a visiting branch 
of the New York League that would appear in the cities interested 
in such work from here to San Francisco. 


Farm building, 


~, estate of Dr. 





Clarence Fahne- 
stock, New York. 
Lewis Colt 

Albro, Architect. 
















AMERICA, SCULPTURE AND WAR: 
FROM AN INTERVIEW WITH A. 
STIRLING CALDER 


HERE should be an important production of sculpture 
in America.” Mr. Calder’s reason for believing this is 
as follows: “I find a great difference in the interest a 
nation takes in sculpture and in painting; for instance, 
the somber north countries, like Holland and England 
and the northern part of The Netherlands are quite in- 
evitably interested in color. They are nations of painters, of 
brilliant painters. This is true too of Scotland. Holland has 
always wanted to add color and life to her civilization through her 
canvases, and in Norway we find not only a brilliant sense of color 
in their painting, but a beautiful plan for decorating their houses 
with painted carving, quite as much as is done in Alaska, and also 
for painting their furniture. Indeed, practically all the peasants’ 
houses and furnishings in Russia, Sweden, Norway, Denmark and 
Holland show the craving for color which nature has denied them. 
And many vivid interesting crafts have been developed through the 
need the northern people have for more color beauty in their 
surroundings. 

“In England we do not find the same expression or love of color 
in houses and furniture; but, as the climate will permit, the color 
has gone into the brightness of house furnishings and into lovely 
gardcis. England hides her homes under brilliant green vines and 
makes the approach to them pathways through vivid fragrant gardens. 

But in the main, you do not find the development of 
sculpture; that is, the spontaneous development of sculp- 
ture to any extent in these northern countries. Where 
modern sculpture appears in Russia, Holland, Norway, 
it is more the result of a self-conscious 
interest in the handling of clay than a per- 
sonal expression of the spirit of the peo- 
ple. I am more convinced of this because 
when certain artists come to America 
from these countries, we find them de- 
veloping into sculptors; Fraser, for instance, and Mac- 
Neil and Robert Aitken and MacMonnies. I doubt if 
these men should have done the work they are doing 
in America if they had remained in the gray, northern 
countries of Europe. But America has color in her sky, 
in her atmosphere, more and more in her buildings, and 
it seems to release the spirit of the sculptor to go his 
own way and to find form and space sufficient for his 
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art expression. I find that when the men of the 
northern lands would carve beautiful things, it 
was more often in wood, like the houses in Nor- 
way and the Celtic crosses in England. There 
was warmth in the material, and usually decora- 
tion added. 

“The development of sculpture in America among the 
races who have come here from countries which do not pro- 
duce sculpture, is the basis of my belief that this is the 
country especially suited to progress in this very, to me 
of course, wonderful art. Also the development of our 
architecture in the last few years, in the beauty and right 
design of our public buildings, the increase of landscape 
architecture all over the country, the desire and need of 
gardens, all lead me to believe that the future of sculpture 
in America is limitless. Because all architects need scuip- 
ture, not as supplementary, but as complementary to their 
art. The lovers of civic beauty cannot attain right, formal 
expression without portrait sculpture, and the landscape 
gardener must, more and more, turn to the work of the formalist 
in sculpture to complement his art. I do not mean merely the 
statuesque art of the French and Italian formal gardens; there is 
no reason at all why many of our younger sculptors should not devote 
a good deal of attention to the making of very beautiful designs for 
garden equipment, for bird baths, tables, and the things that require 
the impulse of the artist to make right in form and decoration. The 
pergola, the summer house, will probably always be in the hands of 
the architects, as these garden structures must relate closely to the 
house and must develop along the architectural lines of the main 
building. But there is much work for the real sculptor today in the 
beautiful great gardens of America. 


“Ww SHOULD like to see our own people develop our gardens 
| they are beginning to develop our architecture. I am quite 
horrified at the idea of what is called “‘The American Versailles” 
—a real estate venture on Long Island which aims to build an Amer- 
ican palace imitating the old Versailles and gardens, that will attempt 
to show America what France used to like. It does not seem to me 
that this is either artistic or national in spirit. Why do we not build 
houses that suit our kind of artists, the way they want to live, and 
gardens that they would like to rest in and walk in and work in. 
I think a community for artists should be a place sacred to their 
personality, expressing their sense of beauty. And I can imagine 
such a place on Long Island, sincerely carried out, becoming one 
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of the most beautiful home centers in the world. But the idea of 
a ‘fake’ Versailles is very irritating to me, as though we were a people 
without roots, without individuality, without our own conscious sense 


of beauty. 


“Because we loved the beauty of the old world at a time when 
this country was barren artistically, and because that beauty helped 
to develop us and enlarge our appreciation, seems to me no reason 
for becoming a nation of imitators. Of course at times every nation 
has its period of special interest in some foreign influence. France 
in Mediaeval days, followed the Florentine with great academic suc- 
cess; David had but little interest outside of Greece and Rome. And 
during the reign of Burne-Jones in London, Greece came to her 
own in that Saxon town. Russia has found a certain inspiration 
in Paris. And in the beginning, here in America, we should have 
had a hard time for our public buildings, if our young men had not 
approached the Beaux Arts of the Rue Vendome with reverence. 
And all such development is reasonable and inevitable; but neither 
Russia nor France nor England has ever consented to accept the art 
impulse of any other country permanently; neither should America. 

“We are an immensely varied country, varied in our natural scen- 
ery, in our racial characteristics, in our personal peculiarities. We 
should have an immense inspiration for our painting and in our sculp- 


ture. We are also an open-minded people, ready to be interested, if 
not always to accept the new. 


“Possibly in our early days here in America, we were too inter- 
ested in our churches to think very much about sculpture, and 
strangely enough sculpture does not flourish in the intensely religious 
atmosphere. Of course, to a certain extent the sculptor’s art is em- 
ployed in the final decoration of cathedrals and churches, but only 
in the most formal manner, and rather as a part of the architectural 
scheme. For sculpture really to flourish, it must be without bonds. 
It must have the fullest and richest expression of the individual, of 
the individual with the vision for beauty. It cannot achieve under 
the rule of restraint or stupidity.” 


HEN asked what he thought war would do for art in Amer- 

W\ ica, Mr. Calder disagreed with many of the artists who feel 
that war is not the time for art and that people will have 

to recover from the horror of war before art will flourish. “I be- 
lieve,” he said, “that war will purge our art; that the creative spirit 
of America will come out of a real struggle, bigger, mightier, more 
essential to the nation. I believe that we have gone on for the last 
few generations too easily, too complacently. We need some sort of 
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CENTRAL FIGURE in the Depew Memorial 
Fountain, to be erected in Indianapolis. A. Stir- 
ling Calder, sculptor; Henry Bacon, architect. 
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A. Stirling Calder, Sculptor 





ONE VIEW OF THE RING OF EIGHT 
DANCING children which surround the cen- 
tral figure in the Depew Memorial Fountain. 




















THE DANCING CHILDREN in another 
view as they circle about the figure of 
Dancing and Music in the Depew Fountain. 






















A. Stirling Calder, Sculptor 

A COMPLETE VIEW OF THE 
FOUNTAIN which will be erected in 
Indianapolis and was provided for in the 
will of the late Mrs. Richard J. Depew. 
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spiritual shock. In our pioneer days, we were strong, courageous, sane; 
but our life has grown too easy. It has made us self-satisfied. There 
is nothing like war to take complacency out of a nation. You see, 
as a people, we are no longer religious. We are scoffers and light- 
hearted. We need some force to bring us a true realization of life. 
It goes without saying that no one wants war, but you ask me what 
war will do for art, and I must answer—great things! 

“I always feel as though pacifists must value themselves very 
highly, because if you care for your country, your art and your 
progress, you think little of your own life and you cannot imagine 
wanting peace, unless peace is best.” 

In speaking of the fountain which illustrates this article, Mr. 
Calder mentioned that the late Karl Bitter had been first commis- 
sioned to design the work which is to be erected in Indianapolis. 
At the time of Mr. Bitter’s death, the work was left, an incompleted 
plastic sketch. The whole idea of the fountain, although it was a 
memorial work, was to express exuberance, youth and joy. Mr. 
Calder did not use Mr. Bitter’s original sketch, because as he said, 
“it is impossible for one artist to develop freely another man’s design. 
But while the actual model was discarded, the theme was retained, 
with the frieze of jumping fish added.” 

“The upper figure,” Mr. Calder said, “with the element of sug- 
gested music, furnished the motive for the dancing children in the 
circle. In it, I have been concerned to embody that mysterious love- 
liness of unsophisticated nature, its wild frankness and vigor. To 
me,” Mr. Calder continued, “dancing is a motion of joy. I cannot 
conceive of dancing that is not full of merriment and delight. Per- 
haps it is my New England temperament, but I imagine that tragedy 
stalks, that sorrow is never staccato. And so in my dancing figures 
I thought only of supreme delight, each gesture and movement to 
express youthful exaltation.” 

When Mr. Calder was asked whether his inspiration in his sculp- 
ture came through brain or emotion, he answered, “I cannot separate 
the two. What I feel must dominate my art is an emotionalized 
reason; always first I have the intellectual idea to present and then 
I feel it emotionally as I present it.” 

Mr. Calder has delightful ideas about the relative need of work 
and play. 

“T believe,” he said, “that we all work too much and play too 
little, and we do not play joyously enough. My ideal civilization 
would hold one hour’s work a day. And what things we would create 
in that hour if our spirits and minds and bodies were free, instead 

(Continued on page 99) 
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IN FRANCE: BY EMERY POTTLE 
JENNAT 


HE stretcher lay on the floor 
In the poste de secours— 
Regg. 356—numerals chalked white on the door 
Of a filthy old cottage. 
“Ce’est un capitaine mort— 
He’s for Blénod—the church,” said the brancardier. . 
His cigarette, stuck to his upper lip, ! 
Hung pendulous and wabbled as he spoke, | 
I remember. | 
Imperturbably—professionally— 
He pulled back the scant piece of dirty brown canvas 
That covered the shape stiffly. 
“Regarde!” 
“Q—O”—I stammered foolishly. 
“It’s Jennat!” 


When they telephoned for an ambulance at Monteauville, : 
I'd a tin plate of stew and a bad boiled potato : 
Half-eaten. 
All the way I'd been thinking regretfully about them— 
Till I saw Jennat— 
Jennat was my friend. . 
He had a round pink serious face 
And a lank moustache that drooped long at the ends. 
I met him first by accident 
His eyes were blue and sad and affectionate. 
At Gloria Cote. 
| We talked of the war— 
\ “Je crois que L’ Amérique ne comprend pas notre guerre,” 
| He said wistfully. 
. 
; 














He told me, too, about his wife and his kiddies 

In his fireless dug-out one winter day in the trenches 
1 In Paris. 
7 O yes, he was bon bourgeois and all that, 
But— 


Well, something in him, 
Something in me— 
i You know how it is with friends. 


| I grew to love Jennat— } 
t I don’t know why. 


i Every twelfth day he came down to Boozeville— 
i A rotten hole— 
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IN FRANCE 


En repos—four days. 

And I always had a meal with him then— 

It was a féte-day for me— 

Hors d’ceuvres, like enough, 

And a bottle of claret and liqueurs. 

He was the cheerfullest host— 

And one saw his officers loved him, respected him. 
“Charmant homme,” they said of him often. 

But for all that Jennat had a shadow in his eyes. 


You see the grenade a fusée— 

A wild one— 

Had struck him shamefully in the back 

As he stood by the door of his dug-out— 

Just half an hour ago. 

His face was not changed—very tranquil, 
Though his sad eyes were closed. 

“Why I lunched with him yesterday,” I thought bewilderedly, 
“And I said I’d drive him to the train at Toul, 
The fourteenth, 

When he went on permission—home. 

Yesterday that was. 

And now I’m taking him to Blénod— 

Dead— 

Jennat—my friend!” 


I remembered a winter-bush somewhere by the roadside— 
Long slender boughs of deep-orange berries— 

I forget the name. 

And I found it again. 

I cut a great armful of the branches 

And heaped them on Jennat’s stretcher. 

Then I drove on very slowly toward Blénod. 


Suddenly I knew what war is! 

Till then for me it had been but the Great Adventure— 
Terrible and gay and reckless and splendid. 

I had not guessed, I don’t know why, 

That it could kill one’s friend. 

But I knew then—that gaunt gray afternoon, 

I know now—I shall always know. 

O it is horrible! 
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The next day they buried him— 

In the crowded ugly churchyard of Blénod— 
Glorious ground, 

Rich-stained earth. 

There was a cold bitter slant of rain— 

With a fitful boom and bark of artillery 
Along the lines at Bois le Prétre. 

Our procession— : 

The soldier priest at the head 

Holding his cassock up to his knees 

Above his clay-plastered boots— 

Then Jennat— 

His fight forever finished— 

Calm and forgetful 

Beneath the French flag, his sword, 

The heaped branches of orange berries. 
And the rest of us— 

Bare-headed, heavy hearted, in the mud and rain, 
Straggling behind. 


His Colonel spoke briefly, bravely, 

At the edge of the grave. 

He said Jennat was a gallant soldier— 

A brilliant officer— 

A belovéd friend— 

That his spirit was a beautiful spirit. 

Then all the officers gathered round the priest, 
Who held out a sacred vessel; 

And one by one 

With a gesture they let fall on Jennat’s coffin 
Down in the wet shallow grave, 

Some drops of holy-water. 

And each man said—quite simply— 

“Au revoir, Jennat!”’ 


I had no place in it all—how should I? 
I stood apart behind a tomb-stone 

And watched. 

But Jennat and I were friends— 

And perhaps, after all, that day 

He stirred in his sleep a moment 

And remembered. 
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THE DAFFODILS 
‘uc a year ago— 


I found the record of it this morning 
On a dirty scrap of paper fallen from a book— 
There was a call for an ambulance 
At Mont Richard 
I was the “next out,” 
| So they sent me—Ambulance 162. 
| Mont Richard is a godforsaken chateau 
Behind a horrible thicket of pine trees, 
A poste de secours 
In full view of the German trenches: 
“Not a hygienic resort!” the soldiers say. 
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The sky was gray, the whole world was gray, 
Except the mud which was yellow ooze. 

They were dropping in a few “77’s” 

When I passed the battered grille, 

And began to climb the gouged road 

Which leads through that sodden desolate garden. 
A territorial with red sore eyes 
Tunic, breeches, and boots clay-caked— 

Came out and advised me to wait behind shelter 
Till ces ordures began to let up. 

So I left the machine 

And went toward the ruin of a pavillion— 

Just the angle of an ivied wall 

Still standing deep in green. 

And then— 

Oh, I forgot the War— 

And dying men— 

And the snarling “77’s”— 

And the godless misery of Lorraine! 

There in the coarse winter-grass, 

} There right at my feet, 

Was Sun—Spring—Home. 

A clump of yellowest blossomed daffodils! 

I think I saw them through tears, 

Those flowers I love best, 


Down on my knees touching their sunny heads 
With homesick hands. 
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IN FRANCE 
“Dis l Americain—si tu aimes ga——” 
My soldier was at my elbow— 
“Attends—j’vais t’ faire wne ’tite chose!” 
He fetched his soup pannikin, 
And with his bayonet dug up the daffodils, | 
Earthed them and put them in my arms. . 
“Tiens ga! Moi aussi j’aime les fleurs! | 
Sale guerre, hein?” 


My blessé died before I got him to the hospital— 
Poor chap! 

But the blossomed daffodils beside me— 

O they were Life— 

Life and Sun and Spring and Home! 


(Courtesy of The New York Tribune.] 


THE MAN WHO LOST BOTH ARMS 


OU see, both his arms had been amputated— 
So I held the cigarette for him, 
While he smoked. 
He took down the smoke in great mouthfuls, 
Grunting blissfully. 


His stretcher was on the floor 

In the corner of the tent at Queue de Mala. 

Only his head stuck out of the muddy blankets— 

A young farmer’s head, bullet-shaped, close-cropped. 
He lay very still—a stocky bundle; 

But his eyes, when he opened them, 
Were glazed and gray with pain M 
And awful weariness. 





“He’s bad,” remarked the infermier dispassionately, 
Giving him some cold, weak, sickish-sweet tea. ; 

“He goes to Vadelaincourt— 

As soon as two more bad ones come, 

You can take the lot.” 

We got them hot off the gridiron at Queue de Mala: 
Straight from Verdun— 

Sweat on their faces—blood too— 
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And their chests still heaving, like a stormy sea. 

Ten minutes later the brancardiers lugged in more wounded— 
There were two “bad ones”—urgents. 

So I loaded up the ambulance for Vadelaincourt, 

Only a mile off. 


I put the young chap in last—gently. 

I was very sorry for him— 

You see, he’d lost both his arms. 

“C'est pas chic ¢a, mon p’tit,” I said, 

As his stretcher slid in, 

“Ce qu'on ta fait!” 

He managed to smile— 

“O ben ga! 

Dis—I offered my life to France, 

And, mon Dieu, she only took my two arms!” 


I drove off. 

It was toward three of a May morning. 
The cannon down there at Mort Homme 
Were making a hellish racket. 

Blue-green dawn-color was in the sky; 
You saw things through a thin blue haze. 
May—and Morning—and Death. 


“By God,” I kept whispering to myself, 
“By God, isn’t he splendid, 
That fellow in there!” 
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JAPANESE IRIS, ‘““MESSENGERS OF 
THE GODS”: BY ELOISE ROORBACH 


HE iris, beginning in March with the lovely little azure, 
violet and white Pumilas, glorify the sweet months of 
spring with ever increasing beauty of color and majesty 
of form, until a climax of wonder is reached in those 
“Messengers of the Gods”—the Japanese iris. The 
flowers of the great Hollandika, Hispanica, German- 

ica, Siberica and Anglica families, come arrayed in garments 

the daintiest of fairies or the proudest of earthly queens might 
envy for color and silkiness of texture. For four glorious months, 
because of these iris, rainbows seem hovering in the gardens, 
while out in the wild meadows and by the streams, clouds of 
noon-tide blue and twilight-mauves and purples seem caught 
in the meshes of tangled grass. Yet the culmination of iris beauty 
and splendor is not reached until July when Tora-Odori (The 

Dancing Tiger), Manadzuro (The White Crane) and the rest of 
their Honorable Kaempferi relatives shake out their superb blue and 
violet and royal-purple blossoms where fountains may jewel them 
with iridescent spray. 

Full five feet and more grow the tall and willowy stems, tipped 
with a single cluster of two or three flowers, all of which, opening 
in succession, spread their broad, flat petals ten inches from tip to 
tip. Their rich blues, violets, deep purples, snow white, mist grays, 
royal crimsons, netted and veined as marvelously as any butterfly 
wing, rising above slender, bright, grass-green leaves, seem the acme 
of flower grace and beauty. Though the rest of the great family of 
Trideae are rickly endowed with color loveliness and striking form, 
they lack the poetic, spiritual quality of the Kaempferi. The mag- 
nificent Flower-de-luce (the famous Flower of Chivalry), the rain- 
bow-tinted Crimean “Dwarfs,” dominate the earth with spectacular 
pomp, but the Japanese Iris is preeminently the flower of temple 
gardens. The great white Shiratki seems like an alabaster vase lighted 
from within or like a pale torch flaming with unearthly fire. During 
the day, the dark violet-purple petals of Uji-no-hotaru arrest the 
attention, for it is like the robe of a high priestess. 

Japanese irises belong to the great division of Apogon, or beard- 
less irises. The Apogons, which have recently won an importance 
equal with the Pogoniris, or bearded irises, are all moisture loving 
and for this reason are particularly valuable for planting near water. 
They are happiest when standing where the spray of flying water cools 
the air, where the soil is moist all summer and well drained all winter. 
They like rich loam that is kept well aerated and should be protected 
from rough east winds. The ideal place for them is in « walled gar- 
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WHITE as falling 
snow is this Japanese 
iris, Jamano-Mori 
shown at the right. 
The honey trails of 
the three immense 
falls are blue as snow 
shadows. Standards 
are white with soft 
blue margins. 


On dark nights this 
great blossom seems 
to radiate light, but 
when the moon shines 
it wears the tender 
moon colors, hover- 
ing over the garden 
like a phantom flow- 
er. Its most perfect 
development is 
reached when grown 
near water. 




























SHIRATKI or 
White Waterfall is 
like foaming water. 
Its broad rippling 
petals with the white 
fluted standards de- 
termined its name and 
as it stands beside a 
fountain the poetic 
suitability is unmis- 
takable. 


Golden yellow is 
the center of this 
superb blossom. 
When first open the 
petals stand out flat 
as a quiet pool, but 
they soon take the 
form of cascading 
water. 
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BOUNDLESS SEA or 
Yomo-no-umi is the name 
of the Japanese iris at the 
right. It is a wonderful 
lavender-blue with a blue 
halo about the yellow 
heart. The petaloid stig- 
mas are violet and the 
whole blossom one of rare 
beauty. 


Sano- Watashi is the 
name of the white variety 
of this same flower. Its 
six white petals are veined 
a beautiful primrose, 
which gives the blossom 
a charming color distinc- 
tion. 
























DELICATE BLUE is 
the Kumo-no-uye shown 
at the left. The great 
quivering petals, suffused 
with white suggest the 
fluttering wings of a giant 
moth. The center petals 
are white tipped with blue. 


In form, this iris is es- 
pecially lovely, and in the 
quality of its petals it is 
also quite different, so it is 
destined to be a great 
favorite. 
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CRANES FEATHER is 
the name given the white 
iris shown at the right. As 
it stands among the slen- 
der green leaves at the 
margin of a pool, the rea- 
son of its christening is 
most apparent. 


Shimoyo-no-tsuki is like 
it in form, though very 
different in color. The 
three grayish falls are 
veined with white and the 
three standards are violet 
bordered and flaked with 
white. 





















SINGLE AND 
DOUBLE blossoms 
of the Japanese iris 
are shown together 
on this page that the 
beauty of each may 
be seen in contrast. 
The single varieties 
are the more graceful 
in form, while the 
double ones make a 
more striking display. 


For water margins 
and beside fountains, 
the single ones are 
especially appropriate, 
while the double 
varieties are best for 
massed plantings. 
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The photographs illustratin 
article are by Nathan R. re 


APANESE 
IRISES in two 
ideal situations are 
shown on this 
page. The one at 
the right illustrates 
how charmingly 
their tall stems and 
shapely flowers 
fledge a pool and 
how radiantly they 
respond to the 


* stimulus of the full 


sunlight. 


Below is a short- 
er variety planted 
a little way back 
from the pool in 
such a way that 
they will be mir- 
rored in the water 
and also have as a 
background the 
dark shadow of the 
summer house. 
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MESSENGERS OF THE GODS 


den, near a fountain, in the lee of trees or on the bank of a stream. 
Under such favorable conditions they reach the tall, willowy grace 
of stem and airily poised delicacy of flower that so nearly approaches 
perfection. They, strangely enough, also thrive in almost opposite 
conditions. 


HE Japanese plant whole fields to this flower, beloved by their 
| poets and artists. I have seen small valleys planted entirely 
to this regal plant. Through these valleys are narrow bridges 
or pathways, across which the beauty-loving people walk so that they 
may “view” these gorgeous blooms close at hand. These fields are 
kept flooded with water in blossoming time so without this network 
of path-like bridges the Japanese would never be able to gaze into 
the heart of these half-sacred blossoms. During the day such flower 
fields are all shades of blue and violet and mauve so that the field 
looks not unlike the tide flowing into a quite cove. How different, 
the glory at night! Then the colors of day sink into the shades of 
night and are lost utterly, but the white blossoms gleam like celestial 
fires. 


RISES are generally classified for convenience, in two series, 

rhizomatous and bulbous. Japanese irises belong to the first 

group, those with the creeping rhizomes or rootstocks. They 
should be planted in late August or early September and are prop- 
agated by the division of the rootstock. It is not at all difficult to 
raise these far-eastern plants from seed and naturally it is very much 
cheaper. Under proper handling, seeds planted in the fall would be 
ready to set out in the following spring and would flower the next 
spring. They are also easy to transplant if moved immediately after 
flowering, but the roots must not be allowed to dry out in moving 
from one place to another. They like to have their feet well in water 
during the summer. The ground above the roots should be open 
to the sun. When the ground about irises is planted thickly to what 
is known as carpet plants, the blossoms are never so fine. They seem 
not to like too close association with other plants. 

The bearded irises, of which our old-fashioned Flower-de-luce is 
the best known, may easily be recognized by the downy fringe, or 
beard, down the center of the falls, or lower petals. The irises are 
so beautiful, so universally beloved, and so invaluable to garden- 
makers that it is impossible to cover the subject, even superficially, 
in a single article, therefore, the great division of the bearded irises 
will be given special prominence in the June issue of THE 
TOUCHSTONE. 

The beardless irises are easily distinguished by their perfectly 
smooth falls. Chief of these are the Japanese (Kaempferi and 
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Laevigata) commonly called Clematis-flowered. The lowliest of this 
group in point of height, is the lovely little Cristata that puts forth a 
profusion of blue blossoms in the early part of June. These are in 
special demand for border edgings or to bring a display iris bed down 
to a perfect finish, for it raises its colors but six inches from the ground. 
One American dealer who makes a specialty of irises, markets the 
Cristata E'vansia that creeps along but three inches above the ground. 
Its rich amethyst blue finds its most perfect setting in the rock gar- 
den. The Graminea is another blue and purple dwarf, flowering in 
June and July. 

Tectorum is a delicate favorite recently imported to our gardens. 
This is the familiar roof-tree flower of Japan. Travelers are always 
amazed to see it growing along the ridge of almost every thatched 
house in Japan. Practical-minded observers think it is planted there 
to strengthen and hold together the thatch. Those who look to tra- 
dition for an explanation find that once upon a time, a woman who 
wished to be very beautiful, applied toa priest for knowledge of how 
to get a rich, blue sheen to the raven’s-wing black of her hair. The 
priest, desiring to discourage such vanity, said she must dye her hair 
in a solution made from a flower that grew neither on earth nor in 
heaven. The woman went away sorrowing for she thought the priest 
(and so he intended) suggested an impossibility. But she happened 
to notice upon the ridge of her own cottage, a blue iris, and from this 
she distilled an essence which gave her hair the beautiful richness 
she had so desired. 

These irises just mentioned, should all be planted in a sunny 
situation. The following list of well tested varieties can be planted 
by the water-side but with their crowns well above water level; Aurea, 
of many species, puts forth large flowers of beautiful golden yellow, 
Monspur may be obtained in many shades of blue with overtones 
of violet, some are veined with white and blotched with yellow. They 
are all hardy growers and great favorites. The tallest yellow iris of 
this group is Orientalis Gigantea, which reaches a height and glory 
almost equal to the Japanese. 


IBERIAN Irises are among the cheapest and most valuable ‘ 
S of the small flowered Apogons. They will grow almost any ? 

place, even in a chalky situation, and their exceedingly narrow, ; 
grass-like foliage, slender stems, charmingly colored flowers, make 
them great favorites. There are gentian-blue dwarfs and a pretty > 
milky white (Siberica lactea.) Orientalis Haematophylla has rich 
light blue standards and falls veined with blue. O. Thalie is pale rosy 
lilac, flushed with gold at base of stem. 

Japanese Irises make a most impressive sight when massed in 
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a field, along a driveway or by a pool or stream. They are at the 
climax of their beauty at that sad time known as the mid-summer 
ause, just after the spring shrubs, peonies, roses and the other irises 
ave finished blooming, so their display is especially appreciated. 


Under some conditions, these flowers will continue to bloom until | 


mid-August, thus materially extending the iris season. 

There are one hundred and fifty distinct varieties of Japanese 
Irises, all true to species, available to our garden-makers. Some firms, 
in awe of the complicated Japanese names, list their varieties by num- 
ber only. Others use the puzzling native names with their poetic 
translations in addition to fixed numbers. For instance, one firm lists 
this way: “55—-Momiji-no-taki (Maple Waterfall) Crimson-purple, 
suffused and feathered white; petaloid stigmas white and purple; six 
petals.” “52—Shippo (Cloisonné) Rich Tyrian blue, suffused purple, 
delicately feathered white; petaloid stigmas blue and white; six petals.” 
It is quite true, these names untranslated, will not stay in our minds 
or slip lightly from our lips, yet they add greatly to the interest, 
especially when translated. Could we forget the “First Frost,” white 
as ice crystals, very slender and with but three petals? Or the “Bound- 
less Sea,” large, deep, lavender-blue with a blue halo surrounding the 
yellow blotches and with deep violet stigmas? Such names, full of 
imagination and poetic fancy, seem more fitting to these superb 
flowers than those we have supplied in our more practical phraseology, 
such as Triumph (white veined with purple), Crimson Tuft (three 
crimson-purple falls with white center), Beauty (white dotted with 
rose-lilac). Some nurserymen depend entirely upon such names as 
Mt. Fell, Robert Craig, Victor, Eclipse, Chameleon, but common- 
place names cannot dim the beauty of these regal blossoms. 


Y using both 
B the single and 
the double, 

the dwarf and the 
tall varieties, a per- 
fect gradation of 
height, a varied col- 
or harmony and a 
long blooming sea- 
son may be had by a 
combination of the 
two main divisions of 
irises, the Apogon 
and Pogoniris. Su- 
perb landscape effect 
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can be obtained by the planting of blue and yellow native water flags at 
the water margins, then the Orientals, Aurea, Monspur, Monnieri and 
Siberica in variety next to them, with the tall bearded varieties of 
Germanica a little higher up the slope and further back from the 
edge, following with intermediate Hybrids, then the dwarfs, letting 
the lovely little Cristata Evansia push out into the high and dry 
places, binding and unifying the whole display with the earth. Thus 
by proper selection, any large planting can show color from March 
to mid-August. Many gardeners extend even this lengthy showing 
by planting gladioli among the irises. The foliage is much the same 
and the tall, brilliant pink and red spikes of the gladioli begin to un- 
fold as the blue and purple blossoms of the iris pass away. 

The culture of Japanese Irises is extremely simple. They will 
grow in almost any rich mellow soil, and though they prefer a near 
association with water, yet they will grow in drier situations. They 
are a very useful plant on this account, and as they are better known 
will find a more recognized place in our gardens. They do not seem to 
belong close to our doorsteps or in our fence-corners as do the Flower- 
de-luce and flags. Their extremely decorative grace seems to ask a 
more careful setting. Their wide flattish blossoms and conspicuous 
colors require a more special environment. They have a decorative 
quality somewhat like that of our familiar Annunciation lilies and 
when the white varieties are planted in small clumps set wide apart 
in long rows in front of an evergreen hedge or back of a semi-circular 
marble seat, they form striking garden pictures. They are destined to 
find a place among our most dependable hardy plants. 


























THE TOUCHSTONE, ‘‘A TRUE TEST’’: A MES. 
SAGE FROM WILLIAM FAVERSHAM 


“hte TRUE test, a criterion” is what we need and what 
* \» Tue TovucustTone with its significant name promises 
s to be for us who have the welfare of the art of the 

| theatre at heart. 
Never was there a more opportune moment for a 
; magazine to give judicious, careful and leisurely re- 
views of current plays. But more particularly could it be devoted 
to other branches of the theatre—to the scene painting department, 
the lighting department, the costume department and to the 
manager who is breaking away from the beaten paths and selecting 

fresh material. 

One thing I hope, is, that the dramatic department will be true 
to the titlk—-Touchstone, and advocate elimination in the theatre— 
elimination of stage furnishings and stage scenery. Perhaps it will 
help us to expose the inartistic and dreary efforts of the over-fur- 
nished “busy” stage, which has always been such a load around the 
actor’s neck—and sometimes gets very much in the way of his feet. 

THE TovucuHsToNE will stand for progress, I am sure, but it 
should remember that there are some pitfalls to be avoided by the 
enthusiastic leader of new movements. It is wise to bear in mind that 
all professional effort is not necessarily bad; or all amateur effort 
good; that though newcomers appear with all eagerness and enthu- 
siasm, they may and often do remain for all time indelibly and only 
amateurs. 

It is the happy blending of all forms that makes the desirable 
goal, and we hope Tue ToucustToneE will hold the scales of justice 
and weigh out carefully its meed of praise or blame. Perhaps THE 
ToucHSTONE will be that rara avis—a magazine not guided by its 
advertising policy—not willing to measure out the space of its enthu- 
siasm by the space in the advertising columns. O rare “ToucHsTonr”’! 
O wondrous “ToucHustone”!—if this were so. 

I have heard well-known writers say, “I should like to do a page 
on this play, on that production, about this new actor or actress, or 
to give some special recognition to an old favorite, but there is no 
opportunity to get it printed.” Perhaps Tue Toucustone will 
receive the opinions of these distinguished men and women of letters. 

The niche that the theatre is to occupy in THe ToucusTong, as I 
contemplate it, seems to grow and grow, so infinite are its possibilities 
for power. 

Separate the wheat from the chaff. 

Shew us the gold without alloy in every phase of our glorious and 
inspiring art, and the life of THe ToucusTone will not be in vain. 
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BLIGHT: A STORY: BY HELEN R. HULL 


S Adele walked through the dingy alley toward the 
boathouse, she swayed her parasol to the rhythm of a 
waltz tune which lingered, not so much in her thoughts 
as in the feeling of her body. That had been a dance! 
At the old bridge she stopped, glancing down past the 
shed to the little dock. ‘There he was, kneeling, shak- 
ing pillows into place on the floor of the canoe. Adele 

fluffed out the frill of her lingerie blouse, touched her dark hair with 

a questing finger, and started down the bank. The boy looked up, 

sunlight across his high forehead and heavy, fair hair. 

“Adele!” Something brighter than sunlight in his eyes. “You've 
come!” 

““Well——” She settled herself in the canoe, rose sweater across 
her white skirts, rose parasol behind her head. “Didn’t you expect 
me? Perhaps you hoped I’d send someone else.” 

“There isn’t anyone else.” Adele, under drooping eyelids, saw 
his fingers grip over the edge of the canoe, and the tremor that ran 
through the craft sounded in her laugh. As he swung the canoe out 
into the stream, she peered at him. He was playing up faster than you 
would have expected. She stretched herself gently among the pillows. 
He was looking at her, intently. The canoe ran into the cool shadow 
of the bridge; when they came out she would look up. The sunlight 
through her parasol flushed across her skirt; she raised her eyes slowly. 

The boy’s eyes held her; gray-blue, under straight brows; steady, 
and in their depths a curious, wistful hush. After a moment Adele 
glanced away toward the shore of the river. Most of the boys played 
the game carelessly—she would have to teach him. But there was 
a thrill in his seriousness. 

“Too bad the river’s so ugly here.” She waved her hand toward 
a cluster of squalid houses on the bank. 

“I don’t see anything ugly!’ The boy sent the canoe swiftly 
against the current with long, even strokes of his paddle. “I never 
saw anything so beautiful.” 

“Oh, the river is pretty, of course.” Adele let her hand droop 
toward the silver water. When the boy did not answer, she glanced 
up quickly, and was caught again in his grave, sweet look. 

“Mustn’t be a silly boy, David!” 

“Tt’s true.” His lips closed firmly over the words. 

“You look like a monk, when you do that.” Adele laughed. “Did 
you know they called you that—The Monk—because you never would 
pay any attention to us poor girls?” 


Over his face stole a faint color, as though her sun-shade threw its 
glow there. 
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BY HELEN HULL 


“T was waiting.” 

“Waiting?” Adele’s lashes drooped. 

“Until I found you.” 

For a monk he was going much too fast! Adele’s fine brows 
contracted in a little mocking reproof. She guessed he wasn’t the 
novice at the game they had all thought. As she smoothed a fold of 
her skirt and watched her slender white fingers, she thought idly of 
what she should tell Rebecca. Rebecca had been too amused at her 
conquest of the Monk last night. He was good sport! She smiled 
to herself. And yet—that awkward, humble kiss of his—He couldn’t 
have had much practice. 


HE banks of the river steepened, with few houses straggling on 
their slopes. The canoe quivered against the swifter current 
at a bend of the river, and then swung on steadily between 

stretches of fields, with lines of trees marching down to the edge of 
the water. Soon they would be out of the village, into the woods. 
She watched the shadows under the bank; green, deep, they felt some- 
how like that steady gaze the boy never lifted from her face. 

Shifting on her pillows, she stretched out one hand to the arch 
of her parasol, noting the soft ripple of light on her arm. David 
was good looking, and he was acting as if he might be going in for a 
real case on her! She hummed a formless little tune, her eyes so nearly 
closed that only glints of light from the water flecked through the 
lids. This was the second affair she had started since college had 
opened! Her humming grew more distinct, swelled into a minor waltz 
theme, hummed over and over. Suddenly she opened her eyes. The 
boy was leaning toward her, his hands gripping the paddle, shooting 
the canoe ahead with long, tense strokes. 

“Bet you don’t know what that is!” 

“Know! It’s that last dance of ours.” 

Oh! He remembers. 

“T haven’t thought of anything else.” His paddle hung for a 
moment, the water beading off the sleek blade. “All night—Adele— 
And when I did sleep I dreamed about you. There under the pines— 
outside the armory. I kissed you again.” 

Adele shrugged; kisses were things one took and did not talk 
about! But David, manceuvring the canoe around a jagged stump, 
missed her frown. 

“Somewhere along here ” his eyes touched her face shyly, and 
dropped to his hands. “Somewhere there’s a place I’d like to show 
you.” 





“Somewhere the sun is shining!’ Adele mocked at him. 
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“No, it isn’t. Not there. It’s all pine needles and shade. Up a 
little bank. I found it last spring.” 

“Who helped you find it?” Adele made her brown eyes very 
serious. “That girl you had last night?” 

The boy laughed, his throat swelling out of his soft collar; the 
breeze whipped an end of his blue tie over his shoulder. 

“She’s a friend of my sister’s I said I’d be nice to.” 

“Well, who was it, then?” 

“Guess it was you. I went there alone, but this morning I thought 
it must have been you with me.” 


DELE puzzled an instant over that; it seemed to have some 
meaning she couldn’t catch. The canoe, rounding another bend, 
drifted into the shadow along the bank. Adele lowered her 
parasol and tucked it beside her. One arm curved up behind her 
head, she watched the tree shadows tremble past the boat. Overhead, 
between the trees, hung a singing blue sky; here the river ran green, 
in a green gloom, with just a patch of red on a maple through the 
woods. Suddenly she closed her eyes, a flicker in her heart. Against 
her ankle lay quivering fingers, cold through the thin silk of her 
stocking. The little splash of the paddle stopped. Instead came her 
name, whispered—Adele. Slowly she drew her foot away from the 
cold fingers, and turned her head. Her sharp, “You mustn’t do that!” 
died, half-uttered, under the boy’s still gaze. She pulled herself up 
on the pillows, tucking her foot under her skirt. Was he going to be 
difficult to manage? He shouldn’t look at her—that way. Her face 
averted, she heard him plunge the paddle again. 

Past them drifted another canoe, running swiftly down with the 
current. Adele waved to the boy in the stern, with a laugh at his 
shouted, “Come on back with us, Dele!’ She half wished she could; 
he knew how to play without making her uneasy. 

David was sending the canoe straight across the river, toward a 
sloping bank. She glanced at him, but his eyes were ahead, on the little 
hollow. The bow touched gently; another thrust swung the boat 
alongside, and reaching for an overhanging bough, he stepped out. 

“There.” He held the boat steady, his face near hers. “Here’s 
that place. Just put your hand on my shoulder.” 

“T don’t know as I want to get out.” She swayed away from 
him, a plaintiveness in her smile. “Will you be very good?” 

“Good?” he echoed, and Adele, with a laugh at his uncertainty, 
laid her finger-tips on his arm and rising carefully, stepped out of 
the canoe. 

Avoiding the spongy ground where a spring seeped down to the 
river, she picked her way to the top of the bank. David dragged the 
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canoe well up from the current, and stowed the paddle higher under 
bushes, moving with a lumbering haste that amused the girl. As he 
scrambled toward her, she cried, “Oh—my sweater, David!” And 
then, as he came eagerly with that, ““ Would you mind letting me have 
one of your pillows?” 

“How stupid—I never thought——” Down the bank he slid, 
chagrined. 

“You haven’t taken many girls canoeing, have you, David?” 
Adele laughed at him as he reached her side, pillows pinioned under 
one arm. 


“My sister, lots. But she liked to paddle and all that, you know. 
Here, it’s off this way.” He dragged aside a low branch. “There isn’t 
any regular path. Do you—You don’t mind a few briars?” 

“How many briars? I have just pumps Her fleeting 
glance at him added, “As you may know!” 


“T’ll go ahead and stamp them down.” 


He stepped nearer Adele, his hand holding back the branch. 
Adele hung there an instant, swaying toward him, her breath just 
parting her lips. Then she ducked beneath his arm. 


With David bending aside the crowding saplings, pushing away 
the tangled blackberry vines, and Adele following, her hand brushing 
the boy’s as she caught at the branches he held, they came presently 
into a little patch of spruce and fir trees, the ground smooth with 
their needles. 


“Tsn’t it bully here?’ The boy threw down the pillows and turned 
anxiously. “All that scrubby woods around, and this There’s the 
river.” He pointed at a bright flutter of water below them. “You 
like it?” 

“Tt’s nice.” Adele was pulling twigs from her skirt. “If you’d 
fix the cushions by that stone——” 

She curled up against the boulder, her sweater spread over the 
stone behind her dark head, glowing in the green dusk. David 
stretched beside her, letting the brown needles run through his fingers, 
his eyes seeking hers. Adele tipped back her head, the line of her 
young throat curving white against the rose of her sweater. She 
could hear the tiny click of the needles dropping, and then a quick 
intake of breath. Her hand lay in her lap, palm upward. Something 
touched the palm, wondering, hesitating finger-tips, sending a tingle 
of anticipation through the girl. She waited; the fingers brushed 
down to her wrist, and then closed over her hand with quivering 
strength. She looked down at the boy, and a thread of derision shot 
through her, so that she pulled her hand away. He looked too silly, 
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hanging there with a quaver to his lips, just because he had touched 
her hand. 

“Don’t look as if I scared you!’ She softened her words with 
a laugh. 

“You do.” The boy drew himself up to lean on an elbow. “You 
do. That you should love me—scares me.” 

~ “Love you?” Adele stretched her arm up behind her head; 

her eyes narrowed over gleams of laughter. 

“Tt’s almost too wonderful ” His husky voice broke off. 


ASN’T he serious! She dropped her eyes from his adoring 
\ \ gaze to his throat where the cords tautened. He pulled himself 
near her, and clumsily—if she breathed she would frighten him! 
—drew away from the rock, one arm behind her shoulders, drew her 
closer, closer, until his lips trembled on her cheek, brushed her mouth. 
She slipped an arm about his neck and clung to him, eyes closed, while 
his lips lost their trembling, grew eager and hard. Through her 
ran a stream of langour; she pushed herself away from him, one hand 
against his coat. How his heart pounded under that rough, tingling 
stuff! Curiously she opened her eyes, and shivering, pushed herself 
farther away. The white ecstacy of his face frightened her; as she 
watched, the color came back to his lips and heavy eyelids; she could 
see his slow breathing. 

With an irritated shrug she pulled away from his arm and 
leaned against her rock. It was going too far, sitting there looking 
like that. Spoiled all the fun. 

A shaft of sunlight struck through the arches of the firs, touched 
his fair hair, slipped along the column of his neck. Adele turned 
suddenly away from him and began shaping the needles under her 
hand into a mound. Like a stained glass window saint, worshipping! 
She hated him, making her uncomfortable. 

“T wish we could stay here, like this, always.” 

“Well!” Adele looked back at him. He had dropped to his 
elbow again, one hand touching the folds of her skirt. 

“All night I dreamed of it. And then I forgot how wonderful— 
kissing you really was.” Above her brooded the woods, with that 
still whisper in it. He rolled over, catching at her hand, laying his 
cheek on it. “I’m not worth it—your loving. My father said once— 
a man must be true—and whole—and wait. And one day—the 
miracle would come.” He looked up, his head resting against her 
knee. “It is a miracle, isn’t it? Your waiting, until I came. My 
waiting—all these years—and then—this!” 

Adele’s eyelids fluttered; from the pressure of his head a slow 
flame ate its way to her heart, spread over her face. Had he heard 
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things—about her? Was he trying to shame her? His clear eyes, 
with that steady, chanting glow behind them, were dragging her 
out of her shallow play. She snatched at vanishing tricks. 

“Oh, you think I’ve waited for you, conceited little boy!” 

“Here we are,” he said simply. “Dear He hesitated over 
the word, and then repeated it, “dear. I can’t tell you, the things 
I’m thinking— But we'll have all our lives for them, won’t we? You 
are so beautif e 

He drew her fingers across his lips, and suddenly crushed them 
against the strong swift beating in his throat. Then he dragged him- 
self up until his head touched her shoulder, his lips breathing warm on 
the little hollow at the base of her throat. She shrank back from 








the trembling pressure of his body, and his head slipped down to 


her breast. For a second she held it there, almost instinctively, staring 
down at his white, transfigured face. Then with a little cry she thrust 
him madly away, stumbling up to her feet. 

“You mustn’t do that!” 

His face buried in his arms, the boy lay there. Was he—crying? 
Adele crouched away from him, something twisting and struggling 
in her heart. At the shrill chatter of a squirrel back in the woods, 
she started. Muffled, came the boy’s voice. “It’s too beautiful to 
bear, isn’t it?” 

The struggling thing leaped out at that, in a laugh as shrill 
as the squirrel’s chatter. Adele thrust her fingers over her mouth, but 
the laugh twisted out again, whipping the boy erect to stare at her. 


"7 HAT is it?” he asked slowly. “I didn’t frighten you?” He 
V\ got to his feet, Adele backing into the branches of a fir, 
away from the hands he held out. Her mouth and fine 
nostrils were drawn in sharp shadow. She looked at his hands, open, 
fingers wide. They were offering her—what? A thing all fire and 
white wonder and tenderness of worship. And she—she had no fire 
and wonder for return. How long ago had she pulled it down for 
a plaything? She hurried in a sickening, blinding search; no—finger- 
marred, dusty, all the wonder rubbed off. She clenched her hands. 

“Don’t stand there, looking so—silly!’ Her voice shrilled. With 
swift instinct she rushed on, fleeing herself, striking at him. “I 
thought you were a gentleman!” 

His hands wavered, fell. He did look ridiculous, with his 
rumpled hair and his mouth drooping open, like a startled rabbit. The 
color swept up into her face. 

“T am surprised.” She walked past him and lifted her sweater 
from the stone. “We must go.” 

“Adele—” His fingers plucked at her arm. “I didn’t mean—” 
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BLIGHT: A STORY 


“Was this the way?” She pushed aside the low branches, and 
then waited, tense, as he seized her arm. 

“Adele—I only—why—I love you.” His eyes were opaque, 
with a fumbling disbelief. She caught her lip between her teeth; she 
must go, quickly, before he swept her back into that terrible moment 
again. Pulling away she plunged into the wood, stumbling against 
tearing branches, through vines that scratched at her ankles, catching 
her breath in little sobs. Was this the way? She couldn’t find the 
river. Ah, there it was, below her. Slipping in the moist earth about 
the spring, she reached the bank above the canoe. Behind her she 
heard slow breaking of twigs, pushing of feet. He was coming. 

He dragged the canoe into the water and knelt beside it. She 
slipped down the bank, poised to step over the gunwale, when he 
spoke. 

“Adele! What did I do—to make you angry?” 

She shrank back from his yearning face, trying to beat away 
the persistent, buzzing thought—if she had known—if she had 
waited—for a miracle! 

“You weren’t behaving very nice.” 

“Nice! Adele, I love you. Why—lI was thinking—if I tell you, 
maybe you would understand—I was all dizzy—from the touch of 
you.” He strained toward her from his knees, the white, rapt look 
on his forehead and eyes again. “Suddenly I thought—Oh, Adele— 
I thought when we loved each other so much—how beautiful our 
children would be——” 

Adele felt the words riddle her heart in strange panic; she stared, 
as if somewhere in the dim air she could see them, grotesque, 
unbelievable. 

“You must be crazy!” A flood of anger released her dry lips. 
“Why—you are bad! Thinking such things—about me.” 

In the harsh silence that rushed between them, his face grew 
haggard, with a maimed, tortured thing crawling away behind his 
dark eyes. 

“Bad?” It was a little dead whisper. ““Bad—my father said— 
it was sacred.” 

““Why—even if we were engaged you shouldn’t say such things!” 
A glow of indignation swelled within her; she straightened her body. 

“You don’t love me. I thought—you loved me.” 

“I never want to see you again!” She looked into the woods. 
“Tf I could only walk home——” 

“T’m not so bad as that!” he cried out. 

There was no other way, of course. Adele stepped into the boat, 
and sat erect, drawn back against the seat. Automatically David 
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settled himself and swung the canoe around into the current. Over 
the river hung the faint chill of fall twilight. Her face averted, Adele 
hugged her sweater about her shoulders. 


USK was creeping in. A gray vapor dulled the silver water. 
13) Along the bank the blotched trunks of the cottonwoods stood 

out sharply. When they had come up the river, everything 
had been warm and bright. And now—all spoiled. An unreasoning 
pathos wrapped itself into Adele’s anger. David was paddling 
steadily, his eyes strained past her to the river; the canoe whished 
ahead in swift uneven rhythm. Of course you knew men sometimes 
thought things they shouldn’t. But to say them! Out loud—The 
words snapped through her head, driving her back to the moment 
before them—there in the woods. For a second she felt that strange 
pressure of the boy’s head on her breast, felt that sickening thrill at 
her own tawdriness. She clutched at her anger. He shoudn’t make 
her feel that way, a boy who could say such things to a girl. She 
shifted a little, trying to sit more erect, pulling her sweater more 
closely about her. 

“Would you take my coat—I don’t need it paddling? he asked 
dully. 

She shook her head. “No, thank you.” 

After that he drove ahead desperately, the paddle sucking at the 
water, the canoe quivering. Adele peered sidewise at him; his lips were 
drawn into a thin line, his eyes clung to something beyond her. She 
clutched at the side of the boat. Past them rushed the trees; round 
a bend the river widened between fields. It was lighter there, reflect- 
ing the amber sunset sky. Houses now; they were almost at the 
bridge. The boy rested the paddle a moment; over them clattered 
a wagon, sending down patters of dust. Then they drifted toward 
the dock, just grazed it, and the boy clambered out. 

Adele climbed the bank to the street slowly; her body ached, 
stiff with chill and emotion. The river mist, clinging to her hair, 
softened the oval of her face, blanched it. The boy followed heavily. 

“You needn’t go up to the campus with me.” Adele quickened 
her step, but David strode silently at her side. 

Once, as they climbed the hill toward the dormitory, she felt 
him turn his face. But until they reached the side entrance, and 
Adele laid her hand on the door-knob, he was silent. There he flung 
out a single word, “Adele!’—hoarse, distorted. 

Adele turned her head. The light over the door filtered through 
the dusk upon his face, on his rigid, heavy eyes, his contracted mouth. 
Her fingers tugged at the door; without a word he swung away from 
her, down the gravel path. 
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ORGANIZATION AND DEATH 


Inside the building she listened. Except for a hum far down the 
hall there was no sound. The dinner gong had rung, then; there 
would be no one in the corridors, in her room. She climbed the stairs 
and closed her door. In the dusk the banners and pennants wavered 
along the walls. With a little rush she flung herself across the cot, 
her face buried in the bright pillows, her hands clutching together 
above her head. 

A moment later someone rapped smartly at the door. Adele 
lifted her head, setting her teeth into a quivering lip. After an instant 
feet hurried down the hall. She leaned on an elbow. Suppose that 
girl had come in and found her making a fool of herself? With a 
long sigh she pushed herself erect. What was the matter with her, 
anyway! Suddenly she wanted the familiar turmoil of the dining 
room, longed for it, inarticulately, as a flood to wash away from her 
this stifling, unaccustomed weight of herself. 

Running through the hall, she slipped down the stairs until she 
could peer into the dining room; a din of faces, voices, dishes, swelled 
out to her. With it came floating little shreds of the Adele who was 
pretty, popular, sought after. Fluffing out the crumpled ruffle of 
her blouse, she stepped over the threshold. 


ORGANIZATION AND DEATH. 


“HE old system of life was organization. * * * To organize or 

discipline or mould characters or press authority is to assume 
that you have reached finality in your general philosophy. It implies 
an assured end. * * * Here we have none of those convictions. We 
know we haven’t finality, and so we are open and apologetic and re- 
ceptive rather than wilful. * * * You see all organization with its 
implication of finality is death. We feel that. What you organize 
you kill. Organized morals or organized religion or organized thought. 
Yet some organization you must have. Organization is like killing 
cattle. If you do not kill some the herd is just waste. But you musn’t 
kill all or you kill the herd. The unkilled cattle are the herd, the con- 
tinuation; the unorganized side of life is the real life. The reality 
of life is adventure, not performance. What isn’t adventure isn’t 
life. What can be ruled about can be machined. But priests and 
schoolmasters and bureaucrats get hold of life and try to make it all 
rules, all etiquette and regulation and correctitude. * * * And 
parents and the love of parents make for the same thing. It is all 
very well to experiment for oneself, but when one sees these dear 
things of one’s own, so young and inexperienced and so capable of 
every sort of gallant foolishness walking along the narrow plank, 


going down into dark jungles, ah! then it makes one want to wrap 
them in laws. * * *” 


From “Mr. Britling Sees It Through,” by H. G. 
Wetts; Courtesy of Macmillan Co. 
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THE LION IN LOVE: WRITTEN AND ILLUS- 
TRATED BY OLIVER HERFORD 


1 2 
NCE a Lion lost his heart “Of a kingly house,” said he, 
To a Woodman’s daughter, “T’m the princely scion.” 
Felt the pang of Cupid’s dart, Quoth the Woodman, “That may be, 
And in marriage sought her. Still you are a Lion.” 
3 + 
“And with your sharp teeth and claws “Minus teeth and claws you’d be 
Only made for slaughter Far more prepossessing— 
You might rip the marriage laws, Then who knows, perhaps,” said he, 
Not to mention Daughter! “T might give my blessing.” 
5 


The Lion did as he was told, 
Cupid’s easy victim, 

Then the Woodman waxing bold 
From his cabin kicked him. 











VAN DEERING PERRINE’S WHITE 
CHALK DRAWINGS OF HIS LITTLE SON 


T was nearly twilight of a brilliant October day that we 
drove down the steep road from the top of the Palisades 
toward the Fort Lee ferry, and way down through the 
mists that were gathering we saw a light from the window 
of a little house deep in the woods that seemed hung like a 
bird-cage on the steep hillside. 

We had been driving all day through the masses of yellow and 

gold foliage, and had camped at noontime in sight of New York, 
and yet feeling a week’s travel away from it. We had made our 
camp fire and cooked our lunch, looking over the Hudson and almost 
hearing the sound of the city’s business going on, and yet we had been 
as much alone, and the experience had been as joyous and romantic, as 
though we had motored into the heart of the Catskills, rather than over 
the high, beautiful Palisades’ road. 


It seemed a fitting ending for a day so full of dreams and joy to 
discover Van Deering Perrine in his mountain cottage. The light 
that had greeted us on the roadside was from the open fire in the 
huge fireplace, a welcoming sight as Mr. Van Perrine opened the 
door, greeting us with eager hospitality. 

I do not remember the room, the size or shape or color of it. I 
recall the fact that the fire was blazing, and that there were many 
shadows back of the candlelight, and a stairway which curved up to 
the studio. We rested a bit, and talked over the day’s beauty, and 
received and made many inquiries of mutual friends. And then in a 
little bow window from which one could follow the curve of the Hud- 
son for miles north and south, I noticed a series of drawings circling 
the wall, drawings of white chalk on black paper. They were con- 
ceived in so remarkable a spirit, they were so imbued with life and 
motion that I felt the greatest desire to reproduce them in THE Toucu- 
STONE for the benefit of the people who love art thoroughly, and may 
never have the opportunity of visiting Mr. Van Perrine’s aerie studio 
at twilight. 

The artist told us with much joy that they were sketches of his 
little four-year-old boy, made day after day as the little lad played 
about, or imagined he was working or studying. They were sketches 
of moods, the technique of the work as simple and delicate in outline 
as the mood of the child. I am sure that there is no one that has 
caught the simplicity and fragility of childish actions to the extent 
that Mr. Van Perrine has in these rarely illuminating sketches. 
Children very seldom think or move with any complexity. Imagina- 
tion with them is their simple means of enriching every day life. They 
see things with the vision of elves and fairies, all the world is theirs, 
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VAN PERRINE’S WHITE CHALK DRAWINGS 


and they have no time to be complex and difficult and reticent. They 
are glad or sorry, sick or well, or part of the great happiness of the 
world, or its tragedy. But most people see and express childhood 
in a rather detailed, fussy manner. They make much prettiness for 
it, but they miss the greatness. 

Van Perrine has done a lovely thing for us in these sketches of 
his little son. He has not only created a new expression of majesti- 
cally beautiful art, but he has made us better understand children in 
relation to art, for children are much closer to the essence of artistic 
feeling in their simplicity and unrestraint; they are naturally and 
inherently lovely. If they are well and not over-disciplined, all their 
expressions are lovely. Each child seems to be allowed to start life 
with the gift of beautiful gesture. Children run rather than walk, 
and their gestures are all fluent and not broken off as the motions of 
older people are. They are more in harmony with Nature, as the 
trees blow in the wind and the flowers droop in the sun. It does not 
take inbred technique to express this, and above all it should not take 
the adult point of view toward childhood—that it is little and petty 
and remote from life. 


I am not sure that Van Perrine profoundly studied the ways of 
his little son before making the sketches, or that he had any philo- 
sophic point of view to express in his drawings, but being an artist, 
his own vision of what was lovely gave him the great opportunity of 
seeing the absolute truth about childhood, and of being able to ex- 
press it through his own gift. 


One wonders if all artists should live with as much simplicity, 
and as remote from the confusion of modern life as Mr. Van Perrine 
does if possibly the channels of artistic expression would not be kept 
a little more open, a little more ready for the stream of beauty to 
flow through. Life as we see it in the cities where many of the artists 
congregate is full of bewilderment, the spirit of man is attacked from 
every point of view, from the anxieties of life, from the needs of the 
world for their companionship, from the lack of space and the lack 
of silence. Of course, it is a difficult matter to decide just how many 
interests may flow through one’s life, leaving the main interest un- 
molested. 


At least, we are thankful that with his temperament, Mr. Van 
Perrine has chosen his life as he has, and the evening that we sat by 
the fireside and saw the child living in the white chalk drawings, re- 
vealing his interest in life, his joy, in the lovely poses of childhood, we 
felt that a studio hung from a hillside is a very wise arrangement for 
a man with vision to possess. 
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THRIFT AS A BRIDGE BETWEEN 
CAPITAL AND LABOR: BY WILLIAM 
H. TRUESDALE, PRESIDENT OF THE 
DELAWARE -AND LACKAWANNA 
RAILROAD 


Number One in a Series of Articles on Thrift 
by Thinking Americans 






HE extent to which Capital and Labor may become 
partners instead of enemies is one of the great and 
pressing economic problems of our Democracy—be- 
cause in a real democracy there should be created be- 
tween employer and employee a community of interest 
rather than a spirit of bondage. A nation can make 
little real progress by advancing one class at the expense of 
another, one group without just consideration of another. 
That may happen in a monarchy—up to the point of a revolution. 

But democracy is really the result of a revolt from the old sys- 
tem of dividing people into classes. And so to-day we in America 
want to develop some process of welding together the people who 
create and those who produce. There will always be these two classes 
so long as civilization lasts. But there is not the slightest need for them 
to become or remain antagonistic if the real bond can be found. Class 
distinctions come mainly through greed or misunderstanding. Elim- 
inate these as far as possible and the barriers will go down. 

In a democracy there must always be the incentive for individual 
development. That is the very essence of democracy. But individ- 
uality is just as much obliterated in a badly organized, poorly advised 
group of working people as in a selfishly managed group of the aris- 
tocracy, in a trade union as in a monarchy, and the efficient, successful 
individual must stand against absorption by any group, political, civic, 
labor or social. 

To successfully stand alone and yet to understand the groups 
about him a man must learn to think. We should make “thinking- 
democrats” in all our schools; we are not doing it now. The great 
body of our young men and women are not trained in our public 
schools for the duties of life which they will be called upon to per- 
form. In many cases they are what you might term over educated, 
too much time and consideration being given to those studies that stim- 
ulate their desire to live in ease and comfort, too little to fitting them 
for the work and responsibilities they must face as men and women. 
There should be more vocational training and development in the 
curriculum of our public schools. The dignity of labor should be 
impressed more strongly on the minds of our young people than is 
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A BRIDGE BETWEEN CAPITAL AND LABOR 


now prevalent in our educational system and with this the importance 
of developing the natural tendencies of the individual with the view 
and purpose of his becoming highly efficient in his line of work. 
Success can be more certainly assured thusly than in any other way. 

There is no chair in any university I know of for making of effi- 
cient American citizens. We do not educate our young people to 
think, only to remember. You can not become a reasonable human 
being without thinking and you can not think unless you are trained 
to it. That is, unless you live in a primitive, simple way where you 
learn the wisdom of the world through the work of your daily life. 

But neither our schools nor our colleges make a young man sim- 
ple, wise, capable, generous, loyal, self-reliant. In our schools, as in 
our churches, in our social gatherings, we talk money, we think in 
terms of money, we teach our young men to desire money, and we do 
not even teach them how to make it. 

It was one of the great tragedies of Jacob Riis’ life that so many 
of the boy criminals of New York were public-school graduates, with 
some intelligence, weakened morality and a gnawing urge for money. 

“The dignity of labor” is a forgotten phrase today. It does not 
clamp into our “get rich quick” propaganda. 


S our schools fail us in the training of our youth, it has been 
suggested that working men and women receive a supple- 
mentary education in the big organizations which employ 

them—in other words, that employers should do the work that our 
public schools fail to do. Personally I do not believe that this can be 
done successfully on a large scale. In the first place, men who have 
never learned to think are prejudiced against the art by the time they 
grow up. The brain becomes set just as a muscle does. In the sec- 
ond place, any effort toward practical education by employer would 
be looked upon with suspicion, and American men especially do not 
want to be lectured to. 

Such efforts toward adult education would be difficult, as I under- 
stand human nature, and would be more difficult in great railroad 
companies than in probably any other industrial organizations. We 
have our home offices, our terminals and shops in the big cities, our 
groups of men on the railways, and so on. It would be a difficult 
matter, indeed, for us to plan any system of education that would 
be practicable. 

As a matter of fact, the railroad with which I am connected, and 
I am sure others, have what are called instruction cars. But the 
object in using these cars is not to train the men in matters of general 
education, but to instruct the new comers in the company to do their 
technical work safely and well. 
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A BRIDGE BETWEEN CAPITAL AND LABOR 


It seems to me that the only practical way to bring employer 
and employed together, is to so educate and train them that they are 
thinking along the same line. Hence speaking the same language and 
so mutually understand. 

I believe that if in every school and every home and in every 
educational institution of any sort in America the value of Thrift 
were taught as of fundamental importance. we would make great 
progress in solving the problem of the battle between Capital and 
Labor. Men who understand what wise economy means, who under- 
stand the practical social value of the right use of time and money are 
on some common ground of understanding, no matter what their 
social background or general outlook on life may be. 

A nation that inculcates thrift in its young people can count upon 
them in any emergency. I am not sure but what I believe thrift to be 
the corner stone of democracy. France was not thrifty as a monarchy, 
but has become universally so as a democracy and the French nation 
in a crisis, with the exception of the human excrescences that are found 
in any nation, stands as one man. 

By thrift I do not mean penuriousness, because the penurious 
man is selfish and self-indulgent, while the thrifty man thinks and is 
careful in the expenditure of spirit and strength and money, and 
understands that all the world values these good things. 


F a man is thrifty about his own home, in the development of it, if 
he has wisdom and power to get the utmost from his life, he is far 
more likely to understand and appreciate the efficiency plans of 
the business organization with which he is connected. He is bound to 
understand also that if he allies himself with groups of men who 
have no standards of labor, he can not, in the long run, achieve 
the success that is possible if his aim is to accomplish the best results by 
his individual efforts. The thinking man will realize that there are 
organizations of value for him to be associated with, which will encour- 
age him, give him his chance, make it impossible for him to be imposed 
upon. He will also realize that an association that promises money 
only, can not be permanent value to him. 

A knowledge of wise economy seems to me a real solution for our 
problem today. Training the people to it, both the rich and the poor. 

I realize that it would be desirable for the workers in our big 
industries to understand better the policies which dominate these 
industries. Otherwise how can the small man who sees a large fortune 
coming in from what appears to him sheer extravagance hold to his 
own ideas of thrift and economy? The kind of imagination thai sees 
into the future—the building of big enterprises, that are willing to 
hazard great fortunes with the chance of making greater fortunes 
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A BRIDGE BETWEEN CAPITAL AND LABOR 


must of necessity bewilder the worker whose imagination has not been 
developed. 


Many big organizations today in America are created in a spirit 
of great adventure. The spirit that used to inspire men to know 
the dangers and privations incident to the discovery of new lands 
and people. Now if the worker in business is in contact with this ad- 
venturous spirit without understanding it, it may easily breed envy and 
class hatred in him in his outlook on life. We have got to understand 
that to a great extent, people must be divided into two sections, the 
creative side which takes a hazard and the productive side which must 
accomplish through thrift and efficiency. So it seems to me the great 
difficulty between Capital and Labor is lack of the kind of education 
which is the same in fundamentals. And either this kind of education 
must be insisted upon in public schools, colleges and universities so 
that after school days men can get together understandingly or we 
may expect the breach between Labor and Capital to widen to a point 
where there is little hope of partnership and an absolute surety of 
enmity. 

I do not believe for one moment that if honesty, fair dealing 
and thrift were universally taught throughout this democracy, we 
would ever find one group of people ready to starve another, the 
spectacle of food riots in our big cities, sweat shops run sixteen hours 
a day, tremendous failures or an ever increasing bread line. 
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THE LANDSCAPE GARDENER AS THE FIRST 
AID TO NATURE 


IVEN the theme—Beauty—a gardener proceeds to 
| create it along certain definite lines much as a musician 
H takes a motif and elaborates it along rules of counter- 
= point into a rapturous aria. From a simple melodic 
suggestion the musician seems to proceed whimsically, 
| superior to rigid rule, yet there is conscious knowledge 
4 and use of law beneath every exalted cadenza, wild 
mi chord and graceful movement. Mathematical prin- 
ciple, though unperceived, supports the apparently 
wayward caprice. A gardener creating a picture that appeals to the 
eye as eloquently as does the musician’s improvisation to the ear, builds 
also upon fixed laws. He combines the lines of paths and driveways 
rhythmically as any melody, proportions grass plots and flower borders 
symmetrically as Japanese paneling, groups trees into compositions as 
defined as those of a painted picture. His garden to an observer doubt- 
less appears as whimsical, as spontaneous as the musician’s improvisa- 
tion of sounds, but supporting the riotous display of leaf and color is 
the firm foundation of the law of design. 

There is in reality, little haphazard or accidental work in garden- 
ing. Lovely color harmonies are generally the result of design, not 
chance. True it is that some people, ignorant of the laws of symmetry 
and of color, succeed in making the most charming of little gardens 
through the exercise of natural good taste or lucky accident. Still, 
when large estates are to be developed, wide knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of beauty must be exercised instead of depending upon the 
uncertain element of chance. 

A garden designed by Ferruccio Vitale for William Hall 
Walker, Great Barrington, Mass., well illustrates the rare beauty 
that results from a union of formal laws as commanded by man, with 
the informal grace of nature. A garden is the place where man and 
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HELPING NATURE IN THE GARDEN 


nature meet on a friendly footing, where man makes amends to nature, 
as it were, for intruding with his own handicraft, and nature signifies 
her goodwill by joyously dwelling along the lines of his design. 


A house always looks out of place, whether in field, grove, or on 
the shore of sea or lake, until it has been merged into nature through 
the medium of the garden. This garden, designed by Mr. Vitale, is 
just the ideal mingling of formal and informal that most naturally 
combines the house of civilization with the informality of nature. 
The formal design of the garden extends the architectural lines of 
the house pleasantly, so there is no abrupt change. Brick paths carry 
the texture and color of the house out into the green garden and the 
vines carry the garden green up to and over the house, until through 
the warp and woof of paths and vines, the two are knit in one har- 
monious web. 


The garden wall extends from the house wall as though it formed 
another room, whose roof was the blue of the sky instead of the gray 
of shingles. The courts of the garden are laid symmetrically like 
the floor plans of the house. The marble seats, tables, jars, urns, 
fountains are to the garden what furniture is to the house, engender- 
ing a feeling that the garden was meant to be lived in, as well as the 
house itself, that people could move from one to the other and find 
the comfort and beauty, the light and the shade, the coolness or the 
warmth that they most desire. The garden wall gives a sense of 
privacy and security, the great trees back of it and the vault of the 
sky above it, give limitless sense of freedom. 


HE formal framework of this garden is of the classic type 
prevalent in England during the eighteenth century, yet every 
growing thing in the garden is native to the lovely Housatonic 
Valley in which it is situated. There is, therefore, the true classic 
spirit necessary to the dignity of the house, designed by the architects, 
Carrére and Hastings, yet there is also the wild informality suitable 
to our own New England hills. It is this rare blending of art and 
artlessness, of man’s formality and nature’s informality, that makes 
this garden a notable advance in American garden making, one that 
bears living testimony to the genius of the designer, Ferruccio Vitale. 
It has taken six years to bring this garden to its present state of 
completion, and during all this time the plan decided upon in the 
beginning by Mr. Vitale has not been materially changed. Every 
year a little more was done, but along the chosen plan, so that the 
effect is somewhat that of an old manor house in England — the new 
and the old combining in one expression of the family’s ideal of 
beauty. All the formal work was designed in a way that does not 
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HELPING NATURE IN THE GARDEN 


hurt the general landscape effect. At least two thousand laurels 
were brought from the mountains immediately back of the house. 
Each spring a few more laurels were transplanted, some of colossal 
size, so that all ages are represented in the garden as would be in 
nature. The woods have not been depleted by this controlled method 
of transplanting and the garden has steadily grown in richness. 


New England is particularly difficult from a garden-maker’s 
standpoint, because of the severity of her winters; therefore, Mr. 
Vitale decided to create his effects entirely with the native trees, 
shrubs, vines and flowers, with the addition only of the old-fashioned 
flowers that have come to be typical of New England gardens, that 
are acclimated to that part of the country; thus all the planting that 
has been done, is in a way, permanent, at least as far as such living 
things can claim that eternal attribute. Every year, of course, are 
fresh annuals to make the riotous color that nothing else on earth 
but enthusiastic annuals are capable of doing. There is not a foreign- 
born plant in the whole garden, yet the old, carved marble well-head 
and tables from an Italian garden, look absolutely at home, because 
of the formal arrangement of this garden, such as no doubt ruled 
in the court from which they were taken. 


Whenever possible, nature was left absolutely as found or 
treated as nearly as possible on natural lines. For instance, the arti- 
ficial pools formed by the overflow of a higher lake, are always mistaken 
for natural ones. Water was led from the natural lake in the form 
of a waterfall, under the main drive and diverted into two ponds, 
which finally have their outlet in the Housatonic River. This has 
been done so naturally that the most critical observer never dreams 
that the hand of man was instrumental in its arranging. The aquatic 
plants in the pools are of a wild type. The clumps of grasses set out 
on unevenly made banks simulate the irregularity characteristic of 
nature’s own planting. The blending of the formal stateliness of 
tall trees and the long smooth stretches of lawn with the irregular 
banks fledged with swaying sedges and grasses; the water-lilies float- 
ing like flower-islands out on the lake or moored safely to the shore 
like a fleet of fairy boats, are especially fine, showing how masterly 


a grasp of beauty is gained by knowing what to leave alone and 
what to change. 


HE same rare understanding of nature’s method in the group- 
ing of trees and shrubs, of combining an irregular sky-line 
with a clean sweep of ground below it, may be observed in 

Vitale’s planting of the broad driveway leading up to the house. 
The roads are classically fine in sweep of curve and line so that they 
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ROCK GARDEN DESIGN by Ferruccio Vitale for 
William Hall Walker, Great Barrington, Mass. Great 
beauty has been created here through the combination 
of nature’s impromptu grace with man’s formality. 

















GARDEN COURT DESIGNED by Mr. Vitale for 
the Hall estate showing how great a beauty is obtained 
when architectural law supports the delightfully whim- 
sical play of nature. The classical lines of this house, 
designed by Carrére and Hastings, demands just sucha 
happy mingling of informal grace with formal dignity. 














FLOWER COURTS IN THE VITALE GARDEN 
are laid symmetrically as though they were rooms 
of a house and furnished with tables, seats, jars and 
foundations as though they were to be lived in as 
well as looked at. The garden wall gives a cozy 
sense of privacy, while the great trees and blue 
vault of the sky conveys unlimited sense of freedom. 






















MARBLE WELL- 
HEAD brought from 
Italy which seems per- 
fectly at home because 
of its association with 
formal design of gar- 
den. 


Great trees left un- 
trimmed bear the feel- 
ing of nature’s unham- 
pered beauty, this 
association of old world 
and new world friend- 
ship distinguishes every 
part of this garden. 


Gardeners create pic- 
tures upon fixed laws 
of design, but they al- 
low the delicate finish 
of nature to conceal the 
severity of law. 


ING on the 
artificial lake 
created in Mr. 
Hall’s garden 
s o naturally 
that it is often 
mistaken for 
one of nature’s 
own making. 
Banks are ir- 
regular and 
grass grows in 
bunches. 














HELPING NATURE IN THE GARDEN 


satisfy the architectural demands, yet the shrubbery standing back 
of them is massed with charming unconventionality. Shadow and 
sunlight dance and play together upon the smooth roadway when 
the wind moves through the trees, and birds build in the flowery 
tangle and sing from the tree-tops, for it all seems to them like their 
own familiar woodlands. 

The treatment of the vegetable garden shows an advance in 
good taste certain to interest all garden-makers, for it is lovely as 
any flower plot. It is enclosed on three sides by greenhouses and 
on the fourth by a wall against which espalier fruit trees are growing. 
The vegetable beds are surrounded by flowers intended to be freely 
cut for use in the house so that the whole enclosure is an impressive 
mass of color. The riotous flower hedges about prim rows of vege- 
tables make a perfect foil to their rugged severity. One could fancy 
that the succulent vegetables are all the finer in flavor through so 
charming an association. One is reminded of the poet’s declaration 
that “a clod of earth grows fragrant by dwelling with roses.” 

The palm house is on an axis with the garden so that if one 
stands at the entrance of the flower garden, there is a view of five 
hundred feet of wonderful flower color against varied shades of green. 
Among this seething mass of color rise marble figures carved by 
Landi, and in niches of the wall and above wall fountains are graceful 
figures by Rondoni. From this garden picture rise dark silhouettes 
of trees, some evergreens for winter cheer, to stand as a background 
for the lacy branches of the deciduous varieties. 

One of the photographs we show is of a niche in the high brick 
wall terraced with marble, given a slightly ceremonious feeling by 
columns of breche-violette brought from Italy. Here also is a won- 
derful table carved by Landi. On either side are garden jars, and 
upon the top of the wall, urns filled with swaying vines. In the court 
of the garden nearest the house is a magnificent well-head brought 
from Italy, and, as remarked before, it seems perfectly at home 
because of the half formal trimming of the trees and the fully formal 
lay-out of the paths. It scarcely needs to be said that there is not 
a machine-made ornament in the whole garden. Everything is the 
individual work of a gifted artist. 

All the arts save that of garden-making, have reached a time 
of perfect flower. America has the opportunity of attaining the per- 
fect fulfillment of garden beauty. The contours of our land, its 
wealth of native flowers and shrubs, its glorious diversity of tree form, 
its vital soil, its various climatic regions and the growing enthusiasm 
of the people for the country, combined to create unparalleled in the 
world for garden opportunity. 
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the wind moves through the trees, and birds build in the flowery 
tangle and sing from the tree-tops, for it all seems to them like their 
own familiar woodlands. 

The treatment of the vegetable garden shows an advance in 
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any flower plot. It is enclosed on three sides by greenhouses and 
on the fourth by a wall against which espalier fruit trees are growing. 
The vegetable beds are surrounded by flowers intended to be freely 
cut for use in the house so that the whole enclosure is an impressive 
mass of color. The riotous flower hedges about prim rows of vege- 
tables make a perfect foil to their rugged severity. One could fancy 
that the succulent vegetables are all the finer in flavor through so 
charming an association. One is reminded of the poet’s declaration 
that “a clod of earth grows fragrant by dwelling with roses.” 

The palm house is on an axis with the garden so that if one 
stands at the entrance of the flower garden, there is a view of five 
hundred feet of wonderful flower color against varied shades of green. 
Among this seething mass of color rise marble figures carved by 
Landi, and in niches of the wall and above wall fountains are graceful 
figures by Rondoni. From this garden picture rise dark silhouettes 
of trees, some evergreens for winter cheer, to stand as a background 
for the lacy branches of the deciduous varieties. 

One of the photographs we show is of a niche in the high brick 
wall terraced with marble, given a slightly ceremonious feeling by 
columns of breche-violette brought from Italy. Here also is a won- 
derful table carved by Landi. On either side are garden jars, and 
upon the top of the wall, urns filled with swaying vines. In the court 
of the garden nearest the house is a magnificent well-head brought 
from Italy, and, as remarked beture, it seems perfectly at home 
because of the half formal trimming of the trees and the fully formal 
lay-out of the paths. It scarcely needs to be said that there is not 
a machine-made ornament in the whole garden. Everything is the 
individual work of a gifted artist. 

All the arts save that of garden-making, have reached a time 
of perfect flower. America has the opportunity of attaining the per- 
fect fulfillment of garden beauty. The contours of our land, its 
wealth of native flowers and shrubs, its glorious diversity of tree form, 
its vital soil, its various climatic regions and the growing enthusiasm 
of the people for the country, combined to create unparalleled in the 
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THE LITTLE BLUE FLOWER: A STORY OF 
FRANCE: BY MARICE RUTLEDGE 


“‘gh—tee iS things once were, Annette, the little model, lived con- 
a’ wi tentedly in her world on the left bank of the Seine. 
aR a, | She belonged there as bright color splashed on a 
RA. palette to be used according to the artist’s vision. She 
_— ae belonged among buoyant groups in the Luxembourg 
— Garden, when, on sunny days, students and their play- 
mates met to lounge and frolic beneath the heavy interweaving 
green, or strolled arm in arm down shaded alleys, whispering amor- 
ously. She belonged to crowded Academies, to studios, to snug little 
cafés along the Boulevard Montparnasse, where shabby artists sipped 


apéritifs while chattering art. But, above all, she belonged to Regis 
Fontaine. 


She was small and quaintly childlike. Her dark round eyes en- 
quired into youth and friendliness, most often finding what they sought 
for. Her lips, outlined in red, kept yet, beneath disguise, their candid 
habits, curling upwards to meet the curls that twined over her fore- 
head and tiny ears. Dressed in bits of stuff and ribbons nimbly com- 
bined, she trotted happily up and down familiar streets, through the 
Garden, frosted or green as the seasons flew, across old courtyards, up 
flights and flights of stairs to Regis Fontaine’s studio. There she posed 
until even her trained muscles ached and her little face grew strained 
and weary. But hers was the spirit of youth, ready to serve those 
whom she loved, careless of the morrow, comradely and generous. 


Regis Fontaine was also a part of the Quarter, yet intangibly re- 
moved from its cruder expressions. Called Regis, the Beautiful, he 
was greatly beloved. He wore life as a wreath, victoriously. Annette 
looked up to him with obscure worship. He was different from the 
others. He flashed and dreamed and dreamed and flashed, more ardent 
in work than in play. His eyes reminded her of cornflowers, his hair 
of wheat. He handled beauty preciously. A bit of silk, a flower took 
on new meanings when he touched them. Had he been able to, he 
would have stroked the sky. He was very gentle to Annette, kind to 


unlucky comrades and a good fellow when he joined in merrymaking. 
He knew no enemies. 


NNETTE posed for him all that happy Spring before the war. 
A He painted her in her old blue suit, standing in the sunshine, 
looking out wistfully. Behind her, darkly clustered in curious 
design were rooftops. At her feet sprang tiny blue flowers on 
a primitive foreground. She could never understand why he called 
the picture “The Little Blue Flower.” She thought herself fortunate 
that he should wish to paint her. None of her young friends had posed 
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THE LITTLE BLUE FLOWER 


for him; ‘although when, radiant, he walked out among them, they 
hung about and tried to draw his smile their way. 

Sometimes Annette felt afraid. Mimi was prettier than she, 
Rosalie more intelligent, Lalo subtler. Rivalries often rose swift and 
sharp in the Quarter. But Regis seemed inaccessible. He went his 
shining way, knowing no enemies; beside him went Annette adoringly, 
bright as the quill on the new hat he had given her, bright as the tips 
of her new shoes, bright as the jonquils that bloomed in the window of 
his studio. 

When twilight came, after a long day’s work, if his mood sug- 
gested it, she was content to sit in the big dusky room littered with 
brushes and canvases, listening while he told her of the wonderful 
things he would do some day. 

He would say over and over again, “Life is a fairy tale, little 
Annette. You and I are young. We will never be old. We were born 
to be happy.” And he would say, “I feel all of creation in my heart. 
I love the city and the people of the city and the lands beyond. How 
much I have to give!” His arms would curve out as if he sought to en- 
circle the world. 


Then came an evil thing, striking from shadows. 
War! 


HE millions went superbly, went believing, went dressed cheer- 

I fully in red and blue. That generation had not killed before. 

And all the youth with eyes as keen as steel and willing breasts 

marched out at the first trumpet call. Some went because they loved 

so well, but others went, because, at bidding, they could hate. A welded 

mass of flesh and blood with separate quivering souls, moved forward 
into nameless horror. 

Regis Fontaine went with the others. 

His uniform was new. He wore it gently, as if surprised to find 
himself so suddenly equipped to kill—he who had never known an 
enemy. But he did not complain. This grim adventure had to be. He 
told Annette that he would paint battlefields instead of gardens and 
be the greater artist for it. Death, as he conceived it, was an inspiring 
theme. But then his uniform was new. 

Annette thought that war meant soldiers marching up the street 
to military rhythms. She thought it a fine thing to wear such bright 
colors for one’s country, to look so beautiful, to be so brave. She 
bought a tiny flag and pinned it over her heart, and it was as if her 
heart had blossomed into that one symbol. 

When she came to bid him goodbye, she found him standing in his 
studio, staring down at his old painting jacket that hung over a chair. 
He stared at it as if it were the only thing on earth he loved. Seeing 
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him so engrossed, she felt suddenly disconsolate. Startled at an up- 
rising anguish such as she had never known, she swayed forward. Her 
small face distorted pitifully, her hands fluttering, like some bright 
plumaged bird, she reached the shelter of his arms. But there was no 
comfort in them. Soon he released her and together they stared down 
at the old painting jacket. 

At last he smiled, saying, “It is shabbier than this,” and touched 
his uniform. 

“TI will mend it for you,” she assured him eagerly. “I will sew 
on the buttons and darn the holes. When you come back, it will be as 
good as new.” 

“Sweet little Blue Flower, how you take care of me!’ A moment 
he looked down at her tenderly, then said, “I must go now.” But he 
made no motion. After a while he said, “I would have liked to have 
finished that picture. The rooftops need retouching. . . a bit of blue 
would fix it.” He narrowed his eyes and studied the canvas on the 
easel. 

“Tt is beautiful,” cried Annette. They had forgotten that he had 
to go. 
one touch only. Quickly, my palette ... the brush, there in the 
jampot . .. the biggest one.” He was at it now, rubbing his hands 
absent-mindedly on the new uniform. 

“Oh!” broke from Annette. “You have smeared paint on your 
trousers.” Their laughter chimed, ending abruptly. 

“Tt does not matter, there will be other spots,” he said and with an 
altering expression, laid his palette aside. 

“That is all. I must go. Don’t come with me, little friend,” he 
added sorrowfully, as he turned to the door. “I want to leave you 
here. Keep my studio young forme. I trust thee.” He bent low and 
touched her forehead. “And keep yourself young, little Blue Flower. 
You were never meant to grieve.” 

A moment he was framed in the open door, his blue eyes shining 
bravely, a smile on his lips. Then he waved and was gone. Annette 
stood very still, as if she were posing in the sun. 

There were grim days ahead. Little Annette met them valiantly. 
But gladness had gone from her world; in its place sprang terrifying 
things. The city was in danger; an enemy swept forward,-burning, 
destroying. Death flew overhead. She was not really afraid; she was 
only very lonely. 

Word came rarely from Regis. The raging forces seemed to have 
absorbed him. Annette pined for vanished delights. The red wore 
off her lips, her finery hung limply. She struggled on, dumbly hating 
the enemy who had brought about this state of affairs, trusting that 
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THE LITTLE BLUE FLOWER 


the soldiers of France—among them Regis, the beautiful—would 
mend the mess and come marching back as gloriously as they had gone. 
But it was long to wait. Sous were scarce, food scarcer. When the 
blonde haired Rosalie invited her to a cantine where models and artists 
were fed for nearly nothing, she accepted gladly. 


NE day in this cantine, she noticed a newcomer. Jacques 
Bondy was his name. A crippled leg explained his unfit- 
ness for the army. He sat opposite her at a long table. He 

was gaunt and timid and ate his soup twice a day, as if it were a new 
experience to be sufficiently nourished. His brown eyes were very 
kind. The many missing buttons on his old coat worried Annette. 
She smiled at him, and when, shyly, he smiled back, she offered in a 
comradely manner, to sew on the buttons. His confused gratitude put 
her at her ease. Together, in sudden intimacy, they climbed the steep 
flights of the dilapidated house, where, on the sixth floor under a slant- 
ing roof, he lived. 

This was what Annette had craved; to find herself again in a 
studio, however shabby, however modest. Perched on a broken stool, 
she started sewing, while Jacques Bondy gratefully watched her nim- 
ble fingers touch the old coat. He could not afford a fire. For this 
and other things, he apologized. Jacques Mondy would never rise 
above plodding mediocrity. His was not the genius of Regis Fon- 
taine. Even so, his gestures, his language, his spirit belonged, as she 
belonged, to the artist’s world. She asked no more. By the time 
the buttons were replaced, she had offered to pose for him—just to 
give her something to do. 

At the cantine, one day, Rosalie, in a mischievous mood, hinted 
that Jacques Bondy had done well for himself in taking Fontaine’s 
place. Annette sprang for her fiercely, and in a sudden whirl of fury, 
struck the gossip with small harmless fists. Rosalie, a good-natured 
girl, laughed away the attack, refusing to be drawn into a quarrel. 
Afterwards Annette regretted her outburst. She felt the more con- 
trite because of poor Jacques Bondy, who, having witnessed the little 
scene, withdrew into a mood of melancholy which lasted several days. 


EEKS slipped by without a sign from Regis. Suddenly, in 
April, brief word came that he was back and wanted to see 
Annette. Jacques Bondy waited in vain that afternoon— 

waited and listened, fretting from window to stairway and back again. 
Annette, carrying a two-sou bunch of violets was winging toward her 
love. Dressed in gay colors, her candid lips outlined in red, she sped 
through the Spring shine. And she thought only of Regis. He was 
safe; she was hurrying back to him. 

But when she danced up to his door and knocked, she heard no 
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sound. Calling his name, she knocked again. Then only, slow stepping 
to her call, he came to open. He was grave and quiet, dressed in an 
old ill-fitting suit, his discarded uniform flung on a chair nearby. His 
lips upon her cheeks were cold, his smile a fragile effort. 

“Why, little Blue Flower,” he said, “Little Blue Flower, you, at 
least, have kept young.” 

She stood, vaguely dismayed, her greeting broken. This was no 
longer Regis, the Beautiful, the radiant Regis, her love. His eyes held 
greater pain than she could fathom. The gold of his hair seemed 
tarnished. He looked a weary shrunken thing forsaken by youth. 
Even the room had changed, though only a few days ago she had been 
there, cleaning it. Now the pictures were placed with faces against 
the wall as if in punishment. His desk, so neatly left, was in disorder, 
papers and postal cards drifted on to the floor. The open window 
framed a brilliant strip of sky—the only glory to be seen. 

“What is it?” she began with deepening fear. “You... you are 
not angry with me, Regis? See, I brought you violets.” 

Silently he took the little bunch and laid it aside. 

“Tf it is because of Jacques. ...” she cried. 

He answered quickly, “No, no, little Annette. Do not tell me 
anything.” © 

“But I promise... . 

“Child I do not wish to know. I wanted to see you once more.” 
He strode up to her, took both her hands in his and looked down most 
tenderly. “Do not be afraid. Come Pretty one, be happy for a little 
while. I want to see someone happy.” 

But she would not be comforted. “You frighten me,” she mur- 
mured. 

He released her, “Fear is a dreadful thing,” he said. “Not fear 
of death, but fear for the soul, fear that withers all creation in the 
soul.” 

“What has changed you so?” she asked pitifully. 

He went on as if he had not heard her. “Well, I am not to see 
your youth delight again. It is my own fault. I should have remem- 
bered that blue flowers need the sun.” His lips twisted wryly. “And 
the good God knows that I am not the sun. . . only a cloud, Annette, 
passing rapidly. Shall I tell you something?” ; 

She nodded, her startled eyes upon him. 

“T cannot bear the killing,” he began dully. “I am an artist, not 
a soldier. I asked for such simple things. In return I gave freely. 
But in those hideous fields, deep in holes we dug to hide in, with noise 
and noise of death rattling, whistling, shrieking overhead, and in be- 
tween times the dreadful dullness . . . and then the job of killing, I 
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lost my vision. I ceased to be.” He shuddered. “But one night 
when the stars were out and They were quiet I found my vision in a 
bit of sky drifting overhead. I found my vision,” he cried trium- 


phantly. “They shall not take it away from me again. I am going 
to desert.” 


From his pocket he took a small bottle and flashed it before An- 
nette’s dazed eyes. “If They come for me, I shall take a long 


drink of this and fly away with my soul. Now say goodbye to me, 
my dear.” 


“Regis,” she wailed and darted suddenly for him. ‘What are 
you saying? Give that to me.” 

“Hush, child, these are matters beyond your understanding.” 

“Thou art mad,” she sobbed and clung to him. Babbling endear- 
ments, she twined an arm around his neck, while with the other hand 
she fumbled in his coat, sought and found the small bottle, deftly 
transferring it to her own pocket. 

He held her closer, unaware of what she had done. “I did not 
know you cared so much, my Pretty. Be glad for me that I am going 
away.” 

Her thin body quivered in his arms. “You are doing wrong.” 

“The world is wrong,” he answered. His hand went to his eyes. 
“T must go now.” But he made no motion. 

Annette straightened her gray little bonnet, and dried her tears. 
“If you go, I will go with you,” she said. 

He took up the little bunch of violets she had brought him, drew 
an old felt hat over his bright hair and moved slowly to the door. At 
the threshold he turned and waved her back. For a fleeting moment 
he was Regis, the Beautiful, the gifted, wearing life as a wreath, vic- 
toriously. His smile flashed sweetly upon her. 

“Adieu!” 

The door opened and shut with a dull final sound that left no hope 
of return. As Annette stumbled forward, she knew the thing was 
done without recall. 

Her prettiness shrivelled, as, wildly crying out his name, she 
groped to that closed door and opened it to find emptiness. ‘Then, 
stricken by a despair too immense to be dealt with, she crept slowly 
back into the studio and crouched beside the uniform, plucking at its 
buttons. Cast off by Regis, it was yet the uniform of France. She 
wept over it, stroking the limp sleeves. 

What would become of her now! They would come for Regis 
They would come for her! A gust of passionate anger drew her to 
her feet. He thought her a child, incapable of understanding. It 


(Continued on page 118) 
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THE NEW YORK FLOWER SHOW AS AN IN- 
STRUCTOR IN GARDEN-MAKING: ILLUS- 
pinesatantl WITH PICTURES OF PRIZE GARDENS 


—SSARDEN gates swung invitingly open, white arches 
= bowered in roses, rustic arbors overrun with pink 
=4 ramblers, sundials marking the hours of the garden 
== solstice, marble seats flanked by tall Annunciation 
== lilies, lilac hedges, fragrant bulb beds, rock gardens 

m carpeted like Alpine meadows, splashing fountains 
= and quiet bird pools, recently transformed the wintry, 
mm desolate Grand Central Palace into such a summer 
garden as New York City never before had the 
pleasure of beholding. Competing members of the Horticultural 
Society of New York, the New York Florists’ Club and the New 
York Botanical Garden, have outdone all previous efforts, wonderful 
as they were, at this Fifth Annual International Flower Show, held 
from March fifteenth to twenty-second. America’s enthusiastic in- 
terest in garden-making was never more actively manifest than at this 
year’s exhibition. 

An average of ten and twelve thousand people a day eagerly paid 
the fifty cents’ admission fee for the delight of wandering among the 
flowers that filled the vast courts of the Palace with perfume and 
color, making notes of new species envied for their gardens and listing 
the old favorites that could be set a-growing in newly contrived rock- 
gardens. This vast number of people took away with them an in- 
creased inspiration for design, and fresh ideals of beauty that will 
certainly live again in our American home gardens. 

With the annual exhibition of the Agricultural League but just 
closed, triumphantly breaking the record for beauty in house and 
garden designing and its unparalleled attendance of people anxious 
to build more individually, and with the Annual Flower Show closely 
following, with its charmingly planned garden plots and its assem- 
bling of all sorts of useful garden information, every architect, horti- 
culturist and home-maker is feeling a decided uplift of spirit and a 
vigorous determination for a finer living and the creation of a lovelier 
country. The keen joy and eager enthusiasm glowing on the faces of 
the admiring public was as interesting to observe as the flowers them- 
selves—surely that is saying a great deal. Such enthusiasm is bound 
to find a wholesome outlet in digging in dirt, planting seeds and creat- 
ing the nearest thing possible on this earth to a Garden of Eden. 

Never in the history of landscape architects’, seedmen’s, plants- 
men’s, rose-growers’ experience, has such a rush for orders over- 
whelmed them. The order books of those who make lattices, pergolas, 
concrete seats, bird houses; for those who sell bulbs, fertilizers, garden 
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YELLOW GARDEN planned by Mrs. A. M. Booth 
of Great Neck, Long Island, which won the Sweep- 
stake prize for the best decorated and most artisti- 
cally arranged exhibit at the Fifth International 
Flower Show recently held in New York City. 


Clematis overran the white picket fence, daffodils 
peered through it, hyacinths stood at its feet, and tall 
white lilies looked over the top. 














RUSTIC ARBOR wreathed in pink rambler roses, 
part of the rose garden shown by A. N. Pierson at the 
recent Flower Show. Pink and white were the colors 
of the trailing, climbing, standard and bush roses. 
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ROSE GARDEN exhibited by F. R. Pierson at the recent 
Flower Show, which was awarded the first prize. All the roses 
are grown in pots and arranged in the form of a small gar- 
den. The design of this garden formed a model which will 
doubtless influence the small gardens of hundreds of people. 
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Exhibited by F. E. Lewis, Ridgefield, Conn. 





SWEET PEA GARDEN exhibited at the recent Flower 
Show which attracted enthusiastic admiration. This gar- 
den was laid out with curving paths. A great mirror at the 
back gave an illusion of a great space. Nestling between 
the pillars of the exhibition room, it created the effect of 
natural planting in the courts of some royal palace. 

















THE FLOWER SHOW AND GARDENERS 


books, have been filled to overflowing, showing as nothing else could, 
the people’s determination to do their part in making America one 
vast garden. If every person who visited this Show plants a flower, 
and if every one who attended the Architectural League builds a new 
home or alters their old one suitably, then indeed will the cultural 
effect of such exhibitions be delightfully manifest in this glorious 
land of ours. 

No eloquent teaching, no beautifully bound book has the far-reach- 
ing effect of an actual visit to such rose gardens as F. R. Pierson of 
Tarrytown and A. N. Pierson of Cromwell, Conn., laid out ana set 
a-blooming. The yellow garden planted by Mrs. A. M. Booth of 
Great Neck, L. I., surrounded by its white picket fence, overrun with 
clematis, with daffodils peeping through and white lilies looking over, 
carried away more than the sweepstake prize that it so justly won. 
Mrs. Booth did something far finer than merely the assembling of 
jonquils, azaleas, Japanese peach trees and white hyacinths; she 
dropped, as it were, a pebble into the still pools of listless minds that 
will ripple in ever increasing circles, splashing in flower-garden foam 
all over our eastern coast, for she gave a quickening suggestion that 
will manifest in ways impossible to foresee. 

Roses, as usual, were queens of the garden. Judges were put in 
an embarrassing position to make choice of the best display. We are 
showing photographs of the rose garden of F. R. Pierson, with its 
gracefully arched gateways, trailing pink and scarlet rambler roses, 
with its semi-circular seat and colonnade overrun with roses, which 
was finally awarded the first prize. We are also showing a photo- 
graph of the rustic arbor which formed but a part of the magnificent 
display of A. N. Pierson. Between these two gardens lay not a 
featherweight of choice in the minds of the public. 

Next in order of popular interest were the rock gardens; these, 
covering a ten by thirty space, were arranged with tiny paths, foun- 
tains, bird pools, laid with great skill to simulate a wild bit of nature. 
More than one hundred varieties of bulbs and spring flowers suitable 
to rock gardens were displayed in the garden designed by Julius 
Roehrs. To aid the novice in rock-garden planning, Mr. Roehrs had 
not only marked each group with its botanical name but had printed 
slips containing a full list of the flowers shown distributed free to 
all who were interested. This was one of the innovations which newly 
initiated garden workers delighted in. The rock garden of Bobbink 
& Atkins and the one by A. N. Pierson were as charmingly heaped 
together as a wild garden. 

Though Mrs. Booth carried off the honors for the most artistically 


(Continued on page 110) 
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“GIVING THE PEOPLE WHAT THEY 
WANT.”’ MUSIC AND THE PEOPLE—BY 
ARTHUR FARWELL. NUMBER ONE 


This series of articles on “Giving the People What They Want” will include 
articles on Art, the Stage, Fiction, Drama, Education and Building. 





HERE is much talk in America about “giving the 
people what they want.” It is the invariable excuse 
of the manager or the producer when he is taxed with 
the vulgarity or shamefulness of his offering to the 
public. The argument is supposed to be thoroughly 
practical and entirely convincing, and probably is con- 

vincing to one whose mind goes no further than that of the 
producer in question. Unhappily for this argument, it proves 
nothing and does not stand the test of experience. When the cheap 
and disgusting exhibitions commonly set before the American peo- 
ple succeed, it is not difficult to see why. For the people these things 
mean sensation, activity, interest and relief from nothingness, and 
all the elements of the appeal can be seized by the most superficial 
senses. One thing we commonly fail to observe, however, is that so 
colossal and widespread is the industry furnishing such cheap shows, 
cheap music, cheap exhibitions generally to the people, that the people 
are not even aware of the existence of anything else. These things 
have constituted their food from the beginning. 


It is the plainest of absurdities to say that a person does not 
want something when he does not know of the existence of that thing. 
Increase the horizon of the people and you increase the range of their 
desires. Nowhere hus this been more plainly manifested than when 
the writer, in nineteen hundred and ten, then Supervisor of Music in 
the Parks of New York City, introduced concerts of symphonic char- 
acter in Central Park. After a little consternation on the part of 
both the public and musicians, “Symphony Night” became the great 
night in the park; then the greatest crowds came and the most perfect 
quietness prevailed. The East Side came uptown and Harlem came 
downtown and Brooklyn and Jersey sent their contingents. 


Again, how is one to explain the great crowds from the East 
Side which thronged to the productions of Greek drama, given by 
Granville Barker in the Stadium of the College of the City of New 
York, two years or so ago? 


One could multiply instances, but these earlier matters seem as 
nothing in comparison with the affairs of the community music 
movement which is now sweeping over the country. Everywhere 
the people, these same people who go to cheap and vulgar shows 
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GIVING THE PEOPLE WHAT THEY WANT! 


because there they are “given what they want,” are now coming 
together everywhere not only to listen to the great music of the world, 
but to participate in the singing of it and the playing of it. When 
the New York Community Chorus gave its “Song and Light” night 
in Central Park last September, with a great orchestra and people’s 
chorus, producing the music of the world’s greatest composers, framed 
in a magical and artistic new scheme of lighting, the event brought 
together sixty thousand people, and that in the midst of a car strike 
when most of the city lines were tied up. On the second night the 
crowd was much larger. Thousands were turned away on December 
twenty-sixth last, when this same chorus sang Handel’s great “Mes- 
siah” in the Madison Square Garden. 

Out through the South and West, to the farthest cities and 
remotest villages, this movement is sweeping with phenomenal 
rapidity, and everywhere with the same results. Harry Barnhart, 
leader of the New York Community Chorus and other similar 
choruses, originator and prime mover, in fact, of the Community 
Chorus, as now understood, is the seer and genius who has given 
spontaneous recognition to the great living soul in the people which 
hungers for the expression of that which is highest and deepest, and 
so has called the people forth into the reality of expression. “A 
crowd of people never sings off the key,” he shouts to the great 
audiences who make up his choruses, and “The people will not sing a 
foolish song. But they will join in a great movement, singing the 
master works of Handel, Beethoven, Wagner and other great choral 
writers, if such works are given them to work on.” 


These are the simple factsof experience, and they are being realized 
today in a nation-wide sense. As a nation we have definitely turned 
the corner in this great question of the expression and appreciation 
of the popular soul. While this does not mean the end of vulgar 
shows, it does mean the manifestation, on every hand, of an enthusiasm 
for the great and beautiful on the part of the people, which would 
never have been believed or admitted by the producers of such shows. 


We are apt to take the extraordinary things which happen in 
America in such a matter of fact way, that unless we realize the 
condition out of which we have grown, and the way we have grown 
out of it, we are liable to miss the point in the affairs of the present 
moment. And it is just in that point that the great reason and 
argument lies for going infinitely farther in the same direction— 
farther from the usual appeal to the superficial in the people and 
closer to the realization that just below that surface is a great soul, 
hungering for the real and the satisfying, craving bread when we 
have been giving it stone. 











GIVING THE PEOPLE WHAT THEY WANT! 


T was no further back than the nineties when the condition from 
I which we have departed existed in full force; that is, a little 

thread of musical-artistic activities of the finest sort, a few 
symphony and chamber music societies, operas and occasional great 
artists, with a very restricted and special audience in certain com- 
munities, and the land as a whole in musical barbarism. Ancient and 
honorable “Handel and Haydn” societies, Worcester and Cincinnati 
festivals, etc., etc., arguing to the contrary, such was nevertheless 
the case. The sponsors of musical art enterprises frankly admitted 
that they had no part with the American people, that art was an 
aristocracy and that democracy was the ruination of art. 

The whole idea, in those days, so far as it reached out to the 
people, was to begin the long, laborious process of their education, 
so that in some future age, they, too, might share in the exquisite 
and aristocratic delights of musical art. The musical aristocrats 
intrenched themselves closely in their palaces of art, with the awful 
horror of this democracy before them. They flung a few crumbs to 
the people in the form of wage-earners’ concerts at reduced prices. 
The whole idea was that the people must either remain excluded or 
come to stand precisely where the few aristocrats stood. 

Never in the wildest flights of imagination, if such can be 
attributed to the maintainers of the old order, did they conceive that 
the people had anything to give, that the people were a creative power, 
that alone through the utterance of the soul of the people could a 
great art in America come to be. Always the thought was that they 
must wait till the mass of the people, through the centuries, became 
sufficiently educated and refined to appreciate what they, the earlier 
connoisseurs, appreciated; never was it, to hand the whole matter 
over to the people, under conditions possible to the people, and give 
them their opportunity for creative reaction upon it. 


NATIONAL CAMPAIGN FOR Music. 


OPULAR education was indeed to come, and on an enormous 
Pp scale, but not precisely in the manner which had been expected 

by the devotees of musical art. It was not an education of taste 
that was required, but a national campaign of information. This came 
about partly through the growth of the public educational system, 
but vastly more through the newspaper, the magazine, the phono- 
graph, the pianola, and the movies, aided by the enormous increase 
of transportation and communication facilities. Practically no one 
in the country was left unreached by one or more of these agencies, 
and the result was people began to know that there were things 
going on in the world, of which they were not getting the benefit, 
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_MUSIC AND THE PEOPLE 


but to which they were rightfully entitled. Especially the possibili- 
ties of music were opened up to them. Latent musical feelings were 
stimulated on every hand, and the desire for a more complete partici- 
pation than that which came to them in bits through the automatic 
musical instruments. Newspapers and magazines told them of the 
personalities of the musical world, and of the musical affairs of the 
great centers. 

Coincident with this development, the women’s clubs everywhere 
were making themselves centers of musical study and performance. 
These clubs became like so many additional arms of the professional 
managerial system. The activities of many of the clubs have been too 
similar to those of the commercial musical world to meet the ultimate 
American musical need, but they have exercised a very great leavening 
influence and have helped immeasurably to pave the way for the 
more thorough-going democratic evolution of the present. 


“Music FOR THE PEOPLE” PROPAGANDA. 


OOD music for the people was perfectly good doctrine, but 
G to accomplish it without taking the people themselves into 
consultation, without considering their social and spiritual cir- 
cumstances and conditions, without considering anything in fact but 
their pocketbooks, was quite another matter. Out of this limited 
viewpoint grew the efforts of symphony orchestras in many places, to 
give, outside of the regular course of concerts to the elect, an extra 
series of “popular symphony concerts” at reduced prices. It was 
impossible that such a course could result in anything real. In the 
first place the people had never heard symphonies and knew noth- 
ing about them. Why, therefore, should they go out and spend money 
to hear them. Every influence about them had indicated to them 
that symphonies were “highbrow,” a matter of dry intellect, and 
beyond the sympathies of common life. Moreover, the “masses” did 
not feel socially at home, and hence not happy, in a concert hall fre- 
quented by the “classes.” There was almost everything to make 
people’s symphony concerts a failure and scarcely anything about 
them to make them a success. Worst of all, the tremendous need in 
the soul of the people for strong emotional and spiritual food was 
utterly ignored, and these concerts were offered to them sugar-coated; 
that is, their consistency was diluted by the introduction of lighter 
works supposed to constitute a link or bridge across which the people 
could pass to the solider ground beyond. The fact was altogether 
overlooked that it is just that half-serious music, which is neither one 
thing nor the other, that makes no genuine appeal to the people. 
The people want either that which makes the most immediate appeal 
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to their senses, or they want the greatest revelation which life has 
to offer. They want nothing between. This fact was amply brought 
out by the Central Park municipal concerts already referred to. The 
great advantage which the Central Park concerts had over popular 
symphony concerts of the kind referred to were two-fold. They were 
free to the public, and the passing crowds were quite willing on those 
terms to become familiar with symphonies, where from lack of mere 
information about them they would not have paid five cents to hear 
the finest symphony concert in the world; also, this was a public 
park, and everybody felt absolutely at home. No one felt the 
mistrust and suspicion commonly felt by poor folks when they attend 
a function held in the premises of the rich. 


CoMMUNITY PAGEANTS AND DraMas. 


FTER the “good music for the people” campaign, came the 

community pageant and drama, a distinct step in advance. 

For now the people were not asked merely to sit by and appre- 
ciate something which they were told they ought to appreciate, they 
were asked to take part in something which they understood perfectly, 
and which afforded them both satisfaction and pleasure. They were 
called upon to re-enact the historic scenes in the growth of their own 
community, and to act out the present problems of their community 
and its future hopes. The musical aspects of the pageant were at first 
crude, a little band music and desultory singing scattered here and 
there. The writer, in conjunction with the pageant author, William 
Chauncy Langdon, sought in several pageants to develop true ele- 
ments of the music drama in pageantry, and with increasing success 
in proportion as the best artistic results were obtained. To produce 
a pageant it was necessary to call forth volunteer choruses from the 
different communities. These choruses were at once set to work at 
the best music which pageant composers could write, and thus found 
strong musical sympathies of a better sort. Here was perhaps the 
truest link between the old and the new in the community music idea. 


The local historical pageant was necessarily destined to a limited 
development, and the pageant is passing over into community drama 
based on universal subjects, such as “Caliban,” by Percy. MacKaye, 
which was produced in New York in 1916, and for which the present 
writer composed the music. Here the musical idea was carried very 
much farther than it could be in the historical pageant, and the writer 
conceives this work to be a step in a development which must lead at 
last to a true people’s music drama yet to come. Long before this, 
indeed in the somber and cathedral-like redwood groves of California, 
such a development had been foreshadowed and in a large measure 
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MUSIC AND THE PEOPLE 


realized in the “Midsummer High Jinks,” or “Forest Festival” of the 
Bohemian Club in San Francisco. 


CoMMUNITY CHORUS 4S A SOLUTION. 
W wicety” as the propaganda of “music for the people” spread, 


widely as community pageant and dramas were produced 
throughout the country, the growth and spread of these move- 
ments has been as nothing to the phenomenal development of the 
“community chorus” movement. The community chorus has proved 
the touchstone, the master key which has fit best into the lock of this 
great question, and opened out its meaning and solution. In the com- 
munity chorus the long step toward the people has been frankly 
taken for the first time. There is no gathering or crowd of peopie 
in the world that cannot sing. It is the primary musical expression. 
There is not a crowd in the world that does not enjoy singing when 
anything like the proper conditions for song are provided. Here for 
the first time the people are not asked by reformers and the intellectu- 
ally proud to come forth and improve themselves. They are simply 
brought together to sing for the joy of singing. 

Harry Barnhart, leader of the New York Community Chorus 
and originator of the community chorus movement in its present form, 
was the first to see the full force and meaning of this idea. He 
realized the value of Luther’s statement “that he could not have carried 
on the Reformation except for his hymns.” The old idea of a special 
chorus of tested voices, of supposedly necessary sight-singing classes, 
he threw to the winds. The act of song was to come first, and as song 
is creative, it should create all else that it requires in its train. Mr. 
Barnhart, together with the writer, worked out the principles of this 
movement in nineteen hundred and thirteen, and that year Mr. Barn- 
hart was enable to make his initial experiment in Rochester, New 
York. Mr. Barnhart has been called to city after city either to con- 
duct regularly a community chorus, or to launch the movement. Dur- 
ing these years the cue has been taken up throughout the country, 
and the freedom of all the people to sing is rapidly being made mani- 
fest to them. They are realizing that from the gathering of any 
mass of the people regularly to sing, to the producing of many and 
original forms of great musical events, including the singing of the 
highest type of choral music, is but a step. In this great effort, the 
Puritanical influences which have so long kept the people from ex- 
pressing themselves are overcome. The commercial system which 
has held musical art in its broadest sense from the people all these years 
is short-circuited. When this movement began there were not more 


(Continued on page 110) 
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NEW HOMES AND GARDENS 


TWO TOUCHSTONE 
HOUSES WHICH WILL 
HELP SOLVE THE SER- 
VANT PROBLEM 


NE of the strongest and most im- 
portant features of THe ToucH- 
STONE MaGazINE will be the de- 
signing of houses with a view to 
solving the servant problem. That is, to 
make houses so practical in every detail, 
so conveniently planned, that women will 
be able to do their own housework. Not 
only be able to do their own housework, 
but to enjoy it. We believe the kitchen 
should be one of the most delightful rooms 
in the house, as it used to be in old Colonial 
days. Why should not the kitchen uten- 
sils be beautiful, the rooms filled with sun- 
light, fragrant with flowers and the aroma 
of “good things to eat.” Everything in 
the kitchen, floors, walls, dishes, stoves, 
should be easy to keep clean, beautiful to 
look at. 
We believe that home making is of vital 
moment to both individual and civic life. 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NO. 1: 
FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


Whoever builds for himself builds for the 
whole community. His house increases or 
diminishes the value of property in the 
neighborhood in which it is situated. One 
of the purposes of THE ToucHSTONE 
MAGAZINE is to present to readers the best 
examples of modern American architec- 
ture possible to secure. Also to give them 
the benefit of original designs made in our 
own architectural department. Part of the 
work of this department will be to give 
every reader interested, knowledge of all 
materials and where to buy them, needed 
in the making and equipping of practical 
and beautiful homes. 

Home making should be instinctive in 
every one as it is with the birds, but un- 
fortunately it is not. Most people need 
the help of a trained architect. For this 
reason THE TouCHSTONE MaGazINneE has 
established an architectural department 
where people may receive help in carrying 
out their own ideas or may use the houses 
designed in this department as inspirations. 
We feel that every house should be an ex- 
pression of the owner’s individuality and 
to him the acme of what he interprets as 
comfort. It is almost an impossibility to 
make a stock plan that will suit any one 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NO.1: Planned 
to Help Solve the Servant Problem. This 
Design Can be Adapted to Brick or Concrete 














TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NO. 2: Especially 
Planned to Lighten House Work. This Design 
Equally Effective if Developed in Concrete or Stone 

















HOUSES TO SOLVE THE SERVANT PROBLEM 


save the designer himself, yet a plan made 
in the workshop of an experienced archi- 
tect is always an inspiration to the ama- 
teur. It suggests things that the amateur 
would never think of. It gives his mind 
something to work on, something to tear 
down perhaps, or something to improve. 
The changing of a door, the conversion of 
a porch into a room, the elimination of one 
room for the sake of a large porch, the 
turning of a bedroom into a breakfast-room 
or any such change may make all the dif- 
ference in the world with the owner’s en- 
tire satisfaction with a plan. 

The Touchstone Houses, two or more 
of which will be presented in each issue 
of our magazine, are intended mainly as 
suggestions, yet plans for each house will 
be developed so that they may be put 
in the hands of any builder. These plans 
will be complete in every detail. Also, every 
plan will be made in such a way that it 
is capable of being changed to suit indi- 
vidual needs. During the course of the 
year a great variety of floor plans and ex- 
teriors will be presented so that people of 
small er large means, those in the city, 
suburbs or country, may find something 
near their heart’s desire. Some houses 
will be of wood, others of brick, concrete, 
hollow tile, stone, perhaps even of logs. 

Believing that the home is the backbone 
of civilization, we intend to do our part 
toward presenting to every home-maker 
ideals of beauty and prac- 
ticality both for the inside f 
and the exterior of the 
home that will help to de- 
velop an appreciation of 
the beautiful and put them MAIS ROOM 
in line to obtain the newest Bio! 
thought for practical work- 
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every home maker, there has arisen a 
universal determination to find some way 
of keeping the home in perfect order and 


serving wholesome meals in a simple, less 


expensive manner. All the Touchstone 
Houses will be planned with a view to 
simplifying living, with the thought of 
establishing efficiency in the home as it 
is now being established in offices. There 
should be no waste space in the house 
and everything should be arranged so 
that no unnecessary steps need be taken. 
Furniture should be simple and of the 
choicest design and as little as possi- 
ble of it. No knickknacks or so called 
ornaments to catch the dust. A few real 
ornaments and a few choice pictures, but 
not enough to give the home that sense of 
being cluttered up that destroys all feel- 
ing of peace. 

This house was planned to face the south 
and to be erected upon a corner lot, though 
it could face in another direction equally 
well. The path from the street to the 
doorway could go from the side or from 
the sun-porch end of the house with equally 
good effect. One enters the house through 
a covered porch into a vestibule at the right 
of which is a coat closet. From the vesti- 
bule one enters the hall and from the hall 
there is direct access to the living-room, 
dining-room and kitchen. Beneath the 
stairway is a seat which is not only of great 
convenience, but has an architectural note 
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ing facilities. 


OUCHSTONE 

I HOUSE NUMBER 
ONE is to be made of 

the most permanent of all 
building materials, stone. 
In the designing of this 
house, comfort and con- 
venience was the first 
thought, therefore the floor 
plan was decided upon first 
and then the outside de- 
veloped from it. With the 
difficulties of the servant 
problems and the expense 
of living that now face 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NO. 2: 
FLOOR PLAN 
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HOUSES TO SOLVE THE SERVANT PROBLEM 


of charm. Color may be inttwduced in the 
pillows placed on the seat. The first view 
of the living-room is a cheerful one. The 
large fireplace, cozy seat corner and French 
door fill one end of the room. Group case- 
ment windows are on either side, so that 
the room is assured an abundance of sun- 
light as well as the cheer that comes from 
an open fire. We have suggested the sun- 
room as affording a delightful sitting-room 
both for winter and summer, but if pre- 
ferred it can remain simply as an open 
porch. This would save the expense of 
enclosing but would deprive the house of 
not only comfort but much beauty. There 
is an opportunity here for a fireplace, if 
desired. If the sun-room faces the south, 
as planned, it could be converted into a 
conservatory. 


The arrangement of the dining-room 
and kitchen is especially convenient. The 
dining-room is lighted from three sides, 
so that there is an abundance of light and 
a good cross draft for ventilating. There 
is room in the corner for built-in side- 
boards, if desired. The kitchen is equipped 
‘with a sink and double drain boards placed 
directly beneath the window, flanked on 
either side with dish closets. The upper 
doors should be of glass and the lower of 
wood. Thus the whole end of the kitchen 
is so arranged that dishes can be washed 
and put back into place and the food pre- 
pared with the least possible waste of mo- 
tion. The range is in the corner of the 
room. Beside it, is room for a table if de- 
sired. The large pantry furnishes abun- 
dant room for storing of extra food. The 
icebox is on the side nearest the porch, 
so that it can be filled from the outside. 
The porch can be extended as far as the 
window that lights the stairway if pre- 
ferred. 


Upstairs are three large bedrooms, bath 
and an abundance of closets. There is a 
chance for a fireplace in the owner’s room 
if wanted, and the deck of the sun-porch 
can be easily converted into an outdoor 
sleeping-porch by the addition of awnings 
to be taken down in winter. The awnings 
could be held in place by iron supports 
fastened into the outer walls of the house 
and the outer corners of the sun-porch. 
This house is designed as though the mis- 
tress were the housekeeper, so no maid’s 
room has been suggested. However, the 
small bedroom at the back could easily be 
used as a maid’s room, as it is quite sepa- 
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rated from the rest of the house and close 
to the stairway, and the maid could come 
and go without disturbing the members of 
the family. 


The exterior of this house is full of 
dignity, yet because of the many windows, 
the graceful slope of the roof and an abund- 
ance of vines, there is a pleasant sense of 
informality about it. The color of the 
woodwork must depend upon the kind of 
stone used. In some localities stone is of 
a reddish brown color, in which case the 
woodwork should be stained brown. In 
other localities the stone is gray in tone, 
in which case the woodwork might be 
stained gray. Staining always gives a 
more satisfying result than paint. The roof 
is of shingies and could be of soft moss 
green or stained the color of the rest of 
the woodwork. The piers of the sun-porch 
and of the vestibule have been slightly 
buttressed, thus giving the house a great 
feeling of solidity. This design can be de- 
veloped in wood as well as stone, in which 
case a foot or more: would be gained in 
the size of the rooms, because the stone 
walls are almost two feet thick, whereas 
walls of wood are much less. 


OUCHSTONE HOUSE NUMBER 

I TWO is quite a contrast in every 

way to the one just described. It is 
long and low and designed to be made of 
wood. It seems especially suitable to a 
small suburban or country lot. The floor 
plan shows that the house is divided into 
three distinct sections. Though one can 
pass easily through the main passageway 
from one division to the other, yet they are 
separated so that the bedrooms are quite 
secluded. The working portion of the 
house is separated from the living-room in 
a way that keeps out noise and the odors 
of cooking. 

From the front porch, direct entrance 
is had to the bedrooms, living-rooms and 
kitchen without having to pass through any 
of the other rooms. The large central 
chimney gives opportunity to have a cozy 
fireplace nook in the living-room, with seats 
on either side. The stairway down to the 
cellar and furnace rooms and up to the 
low attic is for utility only, therefore is 
made quite narrow and boxed in so that 
it is not conspicuous. The position of the 
bathroom is especially convenient. Each 
bedroom has a closet aired and lighted by 
a window. 

















NAMING 


The dining-room and living-room can be 
thrown into one on the occasion of family 
gatherings, so that there seems to be an 
impression of space unusual in so small 
a house. There is room in the dining-room 
for built-in sideboard and dresser if de- 
sired. The kitchen is equipped with a large 
group of windows and a sink placed in 
close relation to the dish closet. This 
kitchen dresser is also close to the dining- 
room door, so that the table can be set 
and the dishes washed and put away with 
no unnecessary steps. The maid’s room is 
entered from the kitchen through a nar- 
row passageway. It is supplied with in- 
dividual toilet and roomy closet. In the 
event of the housewife doing her own work, 
the maid’s room can be connected with the 
bedroom next to it by a door and thus serve 
as a children’s room or it can be used as 
a small breakfast-room. In this case, the 
toilet and closet indicated in the maid’s 


NAMING YOUR HOME 
2 fowrp like people, should be chris- 


tened with a name. When an Indian 

goes to a new valley he looks about 
for some distinguishing feature and from 
that suggestion he coins a name for his new 
home. The Japanese have a similar cus- 
tom. The place itself suggesting the name, 
like “The Hut by the Lonely Shore.” Or 
they name the country estate from .some 
pleasing incident like “The Glade of the 
First Blue Bird Note.” Americans have 
been accused of lack of imagination, but 
this accusation is without foundation. 
Americans have a fine sense of romance 
and a distinct poetic sensibility, but are, for 
some unknown reason, shy in giving ex- 
pression to it. 

We would like to make a plea for a more 
free expression of poetry in the naming of 
our homes. Such names as “Shore Acres,” 
“Gray Gables,” “Tea Kettle Inn,” “The 
Port of Missing Men,” contain a delightful 
appeal. The royal gardens of Henry the 
Eighth “Nonsuch” is familiar to everyone 
because of the originality of its name. 

When imagination fails, then many 
Americans call upon the beauty of Indian 
names such as “Illahee,” or the old Span- 
ish “La Pensa.” Otis Skinner named his 
home “Twano Ker,” which is Romany for 
“Dear Little House.” An easy way is to 
take the obvious descriptive name such as 
“Rockynol,” “Thorn Hedge,” ‘“Willow- 


YOUR HOME 


room can be omitted and the space used 
for a porch. There is still another pos- 
sible change to be made, and that is the 
maid’s room, toilet and porch be omitted 
entirely and the whole section be enclosed 
in a high lattice. This would give an ideal 
kitchen garden enclosure where dish towels 
could be hung. This arrangement would 
add materially to the charm of the house, 
though depriving it of a useful room. 

We have suggested the porch as unen- 
closed, though there are several other ways 
in which this porch could be treated. It 
could be enclosed in glass and thus con- 
verted into a sun-room or direct entrance 
to the house could be made from it by 
means of a stairway, thus giving the house 
two front entrances. Flower boxes could 
be arranged on the top rail very easily. 
Secause the entrance of the house is so 
near the bedrooms, the windows were placed 
high to give a sense of privacy. 


mere.” 
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Much beauty is contained in the 
“Forest Farms,” “ Windward,” 
Wold” and “The Four Winds 

Some people like a touch of hu- 
such, “‘Loaf-a-lot.” Several hostel- 
ries in the west are easily remembered 
through the originality of their names such 
as “Turn Back Inn,” “Up Enough,” “Hap- 
pen Inn,” “Dew Drop Inn.” 

The same principle could be applied in 
the naming of gardens. We know one called 
“The Hidden Garden,” another “The Wan- 
dering Garden.” At least let us cultivate 
our imagination in endowing our homes with 
some name both suitable and romantic. 


AMERICA, SCULPTURE AND WAR 

(Continued from page 29) 
in that brain, if our spirits and minds and 
bodies were free, instead of bound down 
through ceaseless grinding. And if the cre- 
ative people were close to the fundamental 
things, the great truths, beauty, enough 
could be done in one hour to furnish the 
world with all the necessary loveliness. 
Because, after all, I believe that art has but 
one mission: to become a record of each 
man’s vision. Through his art, a man tells 
the world what he has seen, and his art 
changes and develops as his vision of truth 
grows greater. That is why I am opposed 
to organization. You cannot organize a 
vision, and no one can make another man 
see clearly. An organization cripples and 
teaching too often blinds.” 
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TOUCHSTONE GARDENS 


FLOWERS AND VEGE- 
TABLES COMBINED IN 
THE UNIQUE GARDENS DE- 
SIGNED FOR THE TOUCH- 
STONE HOUSES 


ILLING the soil is, or should be, one 

of the greatest pleasures in life. Man 

never feels nearer to the possession of 
great powers than when he sees the garden 
of his own planting blossom into beauty and 
bear fruit, luscious and wholesome. There 
is no more healthful occupation in the world 
than gardening. It is exercise that brings 
in a return that is more than the mere in- 
crease of bodily vigor. The garden-maker 
is creating a beauty and joy not only for 
himself but for all who pass his door. He 
is giving his family food that is far more 
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delicious than any that can be purchased 
from hucksters, and every cent invested 
brings him in a more tremendous interest 
than can be had through any bond or bank. 
Believing that every home should have a 
garden about it, THe Toucustone MaGa- 
ZINE is planning to devote a great part of 
its energies to collecting and distributing 
garden information. In this first issue we 
are suggesting a lay-out for a vegetable 
garden that would supply a family of six 
or more with enough fresh vegetables for 
the table for the entire summer season and 
a goodly amount to be stored away for the 
winter. It is impossible to suggest a gar- 
den plan that will absolutely satisfy a great 
many people, because every individual has 
his own preference for certain kinds of 
vegetables. Some people would devote 
much space to peas, others prefer beans 
which can be dried and kept for winter 
use. Some people think that no 
garden is complete without a few 
_rows of onions, others could not 
abide the idea of having so ple- 
beian a vegetable among their 
more aristocratic herbs. Some 
gardeners prefer their plot of 
ground laid out in many small 
beds so that each vegetable may 
' have an individual space. Others 
; think it is wiser to plant the vege- 
tables in single long rows, argu- 
if ing that this form of planting is 
much easier to keep free from 
weeds, and makes the picking 
move more swiftly. 
The two plans given are mere- 
ly suggestions for the treatment 
of the usual suburban back yard. 
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~ SUMNTR WHITER = Only those vegetables which are 
SQUISH ~< easiest to grow have been sug- 
\ __.5} gested, also those which will give 


the best return for the amount 
of ground used. Such things as 
asparagus, strawberries, celery 
and artichokes have not been 
suggested because of their more 
troublesome nature and because 
they occupy so much ground. 
The vegetable garden could be 
separated, entirely from the flow- 
er garden by means of a grape 
arbor such as we have suggested 
in the first plan. The grape ar- 
bor would give a pergola effect 
at the back of the flower garden 
and serve also as a pleasant and 





















TOUCHSTONE GARDENS 


shady retreat for those who are 
preparing the vegetables for the 
table. Each little plot of ground 











can be bordered by flowers in- 
tended for use in the house. Or 
still another plan would be to 
plant the edge of each vegetable 
bed nearest the central path to 
the annuals intended for house 
use, so that a gay color effect 
could be had from the main gar- 
den when looking through the 
grape arbor. The grape arbor 
could be in the form of a pergola 
though the grapes do better on 
an arbor because they climb 
easier when they have a horizon- 
tal support. 

The pool in the center serves 
a variety of purposes beside that 
of beauty. It forms a convenient 
focus for the watering or irri- 
gating system, and if a shallow 
bird bath be installed in the cen- 
ter of it, it will attract the little 
feathered gardeners who are so 
vigilant in their search for the 
destructive insect pests. We 
have suggested espalier trees be- 
cause they take up so little room 
and also because the fruit grown 
under the protection of a wall 
ripens earlier. It has the advan- 
tage of extra warmth and shelter 
from the wind. 

The second plan, though less 
decorative, is a more economical 
use of the ground. Instead of the pergola 
separating the vegetables from the flowers, 
we suggest a line of grapes grown from 
high iron or wooden posts, bound together 
with heavy wire, along which the vine may 
run, dropping its festoons of leaves and 
fruit. Or there might be a hedge of es- 
palier fruit, trained in the form of arches. 
This would not only be a beautiful but an 
extremely practical division fence. Another 
plan would be to make the division hedge 
of berries. In this second plan there is not 
so much opportunity for the growing of 
annuals for house use unless one uses the 
ground occupied by lettuce, radishes and 
early peas, for the late flowers such as 
asters, dahlias or chrysanthemums. In the 
second plan we have presumed the plot bor- 
dered on two sides by the neighbor’s fence 
and on the third by the street. The street 
side could be planted with some flowering 
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TOUCHSTONE GARDEN: PLAN NO. 2 
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vine back of the row of cold frames. If 
the cold frames are not wanted the space 
could be used for vegetables, berry bushes 
or compost heap. We have suggested a 
small grape arbor for the center to add to 
the interest of the view from the house, 
to serve for a shady resting place for the 
gardener or a convenient shelter for garden 
tools. 

The time for planting varies in each sec- 
tion of the country so no date can be given, 
but a safe rule to go by is the feel of the 
earth. A good gardener can tell by the 
way the earth crumples in his hands whether 
the frost is out of it, whether it is warm 
enough and dry enough to be trusted with 
the seeds. Some people watch the fruit’ 
trees and follow their lead. When the 
cherry trees are white they regard it as a 
signal for the safe planting of parsnips, 
onions, beets, the first peas and carrots. 
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Radishes, lettuce and endive can be planted 
fully two weeks before this time and one 
can easily risk too early a planting, for the 
cost of the seed and the trouble of putting 
them in the ground does not amount to 
much if it so happens that Jack Frost makes 
a late visit. Cauliflower, corn, pole beans, 
late carrots, pumpkins, squash and melons 
should not be planted before the first of 
May, unless the season is an exceptionally 
early one. Tomatoes, cabbages, peppers 
and eggplant can be bought from the florist 
in the form of young plants and set out 
about the middle of May, after the first 
rows of peas, lettuce, etc, have been 
gathered. 

The following vegetables have been 
selected because they are the easiest to 
grow for an inexperienced gardener. Peo- 
ple who are accustomed to raising their own 
vegetables do not need advice. They have 
gained through expérience a list of varie- 
ties best suitec te their’own use. 


Lettuce (Dwarf White‘ Heert, Tennis- 
ball, Very Bariy and May King)—Plant 
the first of April and then every two weeks 
until August. One-eighth ounce to every 
fifty feet. 

Radishes (Scarlet Button, French Break- 
fast, Red and White Rockets)—Plant the 
first of April and then every two weeks 
until August. One-eighth ounce to every 
twenty-five feet. 

Endive (Giant Fringed, White Curled) 
—Directions the same as for lettuce. 

Peas (Little Marvel, Senator, Prosperity, 
Edible Podded)—Plant in April and then 
every two weeks until August. Stake the 
rows with brush. Pull up plants as soon 
as the peas are gone. Bury them while 
green to enrich the soil. 

Spinach (New Zealand)—Plant from 
April first to the middle of August. One- 
quarter ounce to fifty feet. 

Swiss Chard (Giant Lucullus)—Plant- 
ing directions same as spinach. 

Beets (Crimson Globe, Early: Blood, 
Eclipse)—Plant the first of May, then 
every two weeks until July. Keep well 
thinned out. Use tops for greens. One- 
half ounce to twenty-five feet. 

Cabbage (Early Flat, Copenhagen Mar- 


ket, Sure Head)—Set out small plants in 
April, two feet apart. 

Kohl Rabi—(Treat same as cabbage.) 

Brussels Sprouts (Danish Prize)—Plant 
seed early in April or set out plants the 
first of May. 

Onions (Silver King, White Queen, 
Prizetaker)—Plant early in April, or, bet- 
ter yet, buy young sets. One-half pint to 
every twenty feet. 

Carrots (Early Golden Ball, Improved 
Danvers)—Sow early in April in drills 
eighteen inches apart. One-quarter ounce 
to every twenty-five feet. 

Parsnips (Offenham Market)—Plant in 
April. Leave in the ground, if needed for 
winter use, as late as possible. Improves 
the flavor. Plant four inches apart. One- 
quarter ounce to every fifty feet. 

Turnips (White Globe, Early White 
Milan, Rutabaga)—Plant April, May, June, 
July, August. Six inches apart in rows. 

Potatoes (Early Rose, Gold Coin, Great 
Divide)—Plant in April, after ground is 
well dried. A peck of seed plants about 
fifty hills. 

Bush Beans (Stringless Green Pod, 
Golden Wax, Bush Limas)—Plant in May, 
then every two weeks until August. Set 
three inches apart. One-half pint to every 
twenty-five feet. 

Pole Beans (Giant Podded, Limas, 
Stringless Green Pod, Kentucky Wonder) 
—Plant in May and June. One-half pint 
for twenty-five hills. 

Corn (Golden Bantam, Howling Mob, 
Early Dawn, Country Gentleman )—Plant 
from first of May every two weeks until 
the middle of June, in hills three feet apart. 
One-half pint of seed for every fifty hills. 

Squash (Mammoth White Bush, Golden 
Summer Crookneck)—Plant in May, June 
and July, in hills four feet apart. 

Winter Squash (Hubbard.)—Plant among 
the corn. 

Pumpkin (Jumbo King)—TIn hills five 
feet apart among the corn. 

Eggplant, Peppers and Tomatoes—Pur- 
chase as small plants and set out at the cor- 
ners of beds or in the place of lettuce, 
radishes and early peas, as soon as har- 
vested. 




















TOUCHSTONE GARDEN DE- 
PARTMENT 


HE Garden Department of THE 

ToucHSsToNE MaGazINeE will be head- 

quarters for all information necessary 
to the designing and the planting of gar- 
dens, both large and small, in city and 
country. Subscribers may send in their ap- 
peals for advice on the laying out of their 
gardens, for information as to where to get 
seed that will grow, shrubs and trees that 
are of the very best stock and plants that 
are true to species. 

America can boast of some of the best 
plant growers in the world. Horticulture 
has recently attracted the attention of in- 
experienced people as a rich field for money 
making, so there are a great many unre- 
liable growers, as well as some of the finest 
in the world. It will be the pleasure of this 
department to aid subscribers in finding the 
best seed and plant growers for their par- 
ticular region. 

Our hope is to be able to put our sub- 
scribers in touch with just the information 
needed in the making of gardens. This 
means also that we will direct people to 
those whose garden furniture can be relied 
upon to endure burning suns and heavy 
rains. We know where to get bird baths, 
costly or inexpensive, showy or simple. We 
know who make sundials, garden benches 
of wood and stone, and all this information 
we will be glad to give our readers free of 
cost. 

Our reason for this offer is two-fold, 
first because we like to feel that our readers 
are friends, almost like one of the family, 
and we would like to help every member 
of the family to have a beautiful garden. 
The second reason lies in the fact that we 
earnestly believe that the world would be 
a happier place were there more gardens 
in it. We would like to see every woman in 
America with a garden of her own. Where 


EXPERT ADVICE 
(CARDEN MAKING 











this is not possible then at least every 
woman should serve the community in which 
she lives by active work in the planting of 
highways, city parks, village roads, or do 
something toward improving her town 
through the developing of city backyard 
gardens or encouraging the more general 
use of window boxes. 

Though there is no rule of good taste in 
garden making, there are certain laws that 
should be followed; certain fundamental 
principles of design. The best of flowers 
will not grow unless properly handled. 
Seeds and bulbs will not bloom simply be- 
cause they are put in the ground. In every 
issue of THE ToucHSTONE MAGAZINE there 
will be some article of practical value to 
garden-makers, on garden-designing, plant- 
ing and cultivating. We will be exceedingly 
glad for any hints from our readers as to 
how we may aid them in the conducting of 
our department of Expert Advice. We will 
be glad to have our readers ask for partic- 
ular articles, we will be glad also to have 
garden-makers send us personal experiences 
that they think will be of help to other 
workers. 


A DEMONSTRATION GARDEN 
U NION SQUARE, New York City, is 

to blossom with two gardens, demon- 
strating to New York business men what 
can be done with a 20 by 20 city back yard 
and by a 20 by 40 suburban plot. These 
two model gardens are planted under the 
direct supervision of Park Commissioner 
Cabot Ward. His purpose in planting these 
gardens is to stimulate interest in truck 
gardening and to encourage all residents of 
the city who have backyards to plant vege- 
tables. In addition there will be a series of 
twenty-minute noon day talks to business 
men who can snatch a few minutes from 
their lunch hour to learn what varieties can 
best be grown and how to make them do 
their best. 
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THREE ARTISTIC LITTLE 
HOUSES IN A ROW: 
PLANNED TO CREATE A 
CHARMING STREET VISTA! 
BY CHARLES ALMA BYERS 


N planning and building a home, espe- 
| cially in the city, one owes, as should 
be realized at the outset, a ceriain 
debt to one’s neighbors. The complete 
home — at least, its exterior —is not ex- 
clusively a private possession; whether 
creditable or otherwise, it is a contribution 
to the neighborhood in general. This, how- 
ever, does not mean that individuality of 
expression is necessarily wholly denied. 
The architectural style of the house, for 
instance, may be decidedly different from 
that of its neighbors; yet it should be rela- 
tively attractive, appropriate to its environs. 
The three little one-story houses here 
shown are apropos of the point. Each rep- 
resents a different style of architecture— 
one Spanish, one Colonial and one Italian; 
yet each contributes something to the at- 
tractiveness of the others. Together, they 
create a most charming street vista. Con- 
sidering the vista, in fact, one cannot fail to 
realize how truly attractive the residential 
sections of our cities would be if-the same 
careful study and neighborhood regard 
were to be generally carried out. And if a 
plan can be so successfully handled as it 
has been in this case, where the houses are 
so small and so inexpensive, surely it should 
prove practical for general use, especially 
where greater outlays of money are made. 
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THREE PICTURESQUE ONE-STORY HOUSES 


HE first of these little houses is a Cal- 
ifornia interpretation, on a miniature 
scale, of Spanish architecure. The out- 
side walls are of snow-white cement- 
stucco over metal lath, and the flat, invisible 
roof is covered with an asbestos composi- 
tion. The structural lines, particularly no- 
ticeable in the massive-proportioned chim- 
ney, are straight and extremely dignified. 
Extending above the roof-line over the 
front entrance are two ornamental projec- 
tions suggestive of the more ornate Moor- 
ish architecture—with which the Spanish 
school is often influenced. On one of the 
front corners is a delightful little porch, 
floored with cement, and enclosed on its two 
open sides with high iron railings. Similar 
black-painted iron railings are also used to 
create balcony effects at three of the win- 
dows, and beneath another of the windows 
is a long cement flower-box. Another de- 
tail of exterior construction worthy of no- 
tice is found in the copings over the win- 
dows and the open sides of the porch, from 
which hang the curtain-like awnings. 

This house contains living room, dining 
room, breakfast room, kitchen, bathroom, 
one bedroom, and the usual rear entrance 
porch. From the front porch, the main en- 
trance leads directly into the living room, 
although there are French windows also 
which give direct access to the dining room; 
and these two rooms are connected by 
double glass doors. The breakfast room, 
which is actually a breakfast nook, forms 
the connection between the dining room and 
the kitchen; and back of the living room is 
a small hall which connects this room with 
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the bedroom, bathroom and kitchen. 
The arrangement is convenient, as 
well as economical of floor space. 

The interior is made especially 
convenient and attractive by the use 
of a number of excellent built-in 
features. The living room, for in- 
stance, contains, besides the fire- 
place, a disappearing bed and two 
small corner book-cases. The fire- 
place is constructed of hand-made 
tile, of dull buff and brown; the 
book-cases have leaded-glass doors, 
and the disappearing bed — which 
enables the room to be utilized as 
an extra sleeping chamber when- 
ever the need arises—is concealed in a large 
closet which, serving as a passageway be- 
tween the two rooms, may be used from 
either the living room or bedroom side. The 
small connecting hall possesses both a closet 
and a cabinet of drawers for linen; in the 
dining room is a well designed buffet; the 
kitchen contains a water heater, a draught 
cooler and a plaster hood for the range, 
besides the usual cupboards and sink, and 
a stationary laundry tub is a feature of the 
rear porch. 

The woodwork of the living room is of 
mahogany, and elsewhere it is of pine, en- 











ALONG SPANISH LINES 


ameled white. The ceiling of the living 
room is beamed, and a paneled wainscot, 
capped with a plate rail, is used in the din- 
ing room. All walls: are plastered, and 
those of the living room, dining room 
and bedroom are also papered, in at- 
tractive and suitable colors and patterns. 
In the bathroom and kitchen they are fin- 
ished, to a height on line with the top of 
the window and door casings, with smooth- 
surfaced hard wall plaster, which is en- 
ameled like the woodwork. Hardwood 
floors prevail throughout, except in the two 
last-named tooms—tile being used in the 

bathroom and pine, covered 





with linoleum, in the kit- 
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chen. The tub of the bath- 
room is also tiled in. 

The house has a frontage 
of twenty-eight feet and a 
total depth of thirty - one 
feet. It possesses no base- 
ment or basement furnace, 
but is heated in winter by 
! a floor gas furnace, when 
the fireplace is insufficient. 
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HE second house is of 

the so-called Colonial 
bungalow type, of particu- 
larly neat and attractive 
exterior. Its outside walls 
are covered with re-sawed 
siding, painted white, and 
its shingled roof is also 
painted white, while the 
chimney, the approaching 
steps, the front terrace and 
the exposed edging of the 
foundation are of bright 
red brick. The entrance is 
of true Colonial design, 
very artistically handled, 
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A “COLONIAL” BUNGALOW 


and the front door is provided with an old- 
fashioned knocker, to complete a consistent 
effect. In addition to the front terrace, 
which is uncovered, save by the entrance 
projection, there is a delightful little porch, 
floored with cement, on one of the front 
corners, with French windows opening into 
it from both the dining room and the break- 
fast room. This porch is enclosed by a low 
iron railing, and a sort of iron grille, of 
similar design, is set into the wall space 
beneath several of the windows. The win- 
dows, it will be observed, are of the case- 
ment kind, hung to swing outward. 

The front door opens directly into the 
living room, and folding glass doors inter- 
vene between this room and the dining 
room. The former contains a fireplace, 
with hearth and mantel of bluish-gray hand- 
made tile, and also a disappearing bed and 
a single built-in book-case. The bed is con- 
cealed in an exclusive living room closet, 
and the bedroom to the rear possesses a 
separate closet. The dining room has a 
built-in buffet; the kitchen all of the cus- 
tomary conveniences, including draught 
cooler, water heater, hood for range, cup- 


boards, and so forth, and the rear screened . 


porch a stationary laundry tub. In this 


part of the house there is also a small stor- * 


age closet, accessible from both the kitchen 
and the rear porch. 

Pine woodwork, finished in Colonial 
style, is used throughout. In the living 
room and dining room it is finished in old 
ivory, with mahogany trim about the fire- 
place of the former and the buffet of the 
latter, and elsewhere it is enameled white. 
Paper of alternating stripes of white and 
very pale green is used for the walls of the 
living room; paper of dull gray for the din- 
ing room; of Dutch blue and white for the 
broad frieze of the breakfast room, and of 
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white moire, with a delicate flowered 
border, for the bedroom. The walls 
of the bathroom and kitchen are fin- 
ished with a sort of wainscot effect 
created with hard wall plaster, enam- 
eled white like the woodwork. Hard- 
wood flooring is used in the living 
room, dining room, bedroom and hall, 
and tile in the bathroom, while the tub 
of the latter room is also tiled in. 

The outside dimensions of this 
house are the same as those of the 
first. It, also, is heated in winter by 
a floor gas furnace, for it possesses 
neither basement nor cellar. 


HE third of the houses here shown, 
which is somewhat larger than the 

other two, is suggestive of the Italian villa 
style of architecture. Its outside walls are 
of white cement-stucco over metal lath, and 
into the interestingly designed cornice wall 
are introduced sections of black iron rail- 
ing, which helps in charming fashion to re- 
lieve the sameness of the exterior color 
scheme. Liberal use is made of French 
windows and doors, and beneath many of 
the windows are small window-boxes, with 
their plants lending enhancing touches of 
green. On the front is a cement-floored 
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MAKING A STREET 


terrace, and on one side is an in- 
viting little sun porch. The latter, 
also floored with cement, is enclosed 
on all sides, excepting for the out- 
side entrance, with walls of cement 
and glass, but is protected overhead 
only by pergola beams. The de- 
tail work of the exterior is excep- 
tionally well handled, and particu- 
larly interesting are the panel 
effects created in some of the larger 
wall areas. 

The rooms of this house are liv- 
ing room, dining room, and two bedrooms, 
bathroom and large bright kitchen, be- 
sides the usual screen porch in the rear. 
The front door, opening into the living 
room, is of glass, and glass doors are 
also used to connect this room with the sun- 
porch, the dining room and one of the bed- 
rooms, while French windows likewise give 
access to the side porch from the dining 
room. A short hall provides the connecting 
link between the other rooms. 

The living room contains a large fire- 
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SUGGESTING THE ITALIAN VILLA 


mirror; the bathroom contains a built-in 
cabinet of dresser drawers, a medicine cab- 
inet and a door mirror of full length, be- 
sides the customary fixtures; the connect- 
ing hall has a linen closet; the kitchen is 
provided with cupboards, sink, draught 
cooler, water heater, hood for the range and 
a built-in ironing-board, and on the rear 
porch is the usual stationary laundry tub. 

Mahogany is used in the living room and 
dining room, and pine, enameled 
white, elsewhere. The walls 
throughout, except in the bath- 
room, kitchen, hall and screened 
porch, are papered, and those of 
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place, with hearth and mantel of hand- 
made tile of soft green, and at one side of 
the fireplace is a built-in book-case. Each 
of the bedrooms possesses a clothes closet 
—in fact, the back one has two, one of 
which has its door set with a full-length 
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the bathroom and kitchen are 
finished, as in the cases of the 
Wel’ other houses, with hard wall 
'I:| = plaster, enameled like the wood- 
work. Hardwood floors prevail 
Nile in the living room, dining room, 
—- two bedrooms and hall, and tile 
in the bathroom. 
4 This house has a frontage of 
thirty-nine feet six inches and a 
depth of thirty-one feet. Under- 
neath the center is a ten-by-thir- 
| teen-foot basement, walled and 

floored with concrete, and a 
“ furnace located here supplies the 
rooms with the necessary heat. 

The three houses are located 
in Los Angeles, California, and 
all were designed by Harold 
Bowles, architect, of that city. 
The approximate cost of the first 
was $1,850; of the second, $1,- 
600, and of the third, $2,100. 
These prices include modern plumbing and 
all other stationary equipment. 

Aside from comprising an interesting 
illustration of what can be done toward im- 
proving street vistas through designing 
(Continued on page 116) 
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HOUSE-BUILDING DE- 
PARTMENT 


HE TOUCHSTONE Architectural 

Department has been formed with the 

express purpose of helping American 
people to build more beautiful, more com- 
fortable, more permanent homes. Almost 
every prospective builder wishes to incor- 
porate these three qualities in his home, but 
does not know how to get them. He wants 
to know what materials to put into his house 
that will withstand the strain of years. He 
wants his rooms arranged so that the work 
may be done as efficiently as it would be in 
any up-to-date office or factory. He wishes 
also to have it beautiful, because of his own 
enjoyment of it and because of its effect on 
the character and whole life of his children. 


Our Architectural Department will be 
headquarters for information such as every 
builder must have. It will be our pleasure 
to give our subscribers Free of Charge 
any information relative to the perfect- 
ing of his home within and _ without. 
We hope every reader will feel free to send 
to us for suggestions in remodeling his 
house, for information as to the best bath- 
rooms, fixtures, hardware, furnaces, furni- 
ture, wall paper, hangings, vases, etc. We 
will enjoy being consulted about how to 
make windows more attractive, how to make 
roofs, how to lay concrete walks, and such 
similar problems that every home maker 
has to face. 


Another service of this department will 
be developing floor plans drawn by the home 
maker so that they can be put in the hands 
of a builder. People like to work out their 
own plans, to arrange their own houses ac- 
cording to their own individual ideal of 
comfort; yet they are not able to make the 
plans such as builders must have. This 
service we are equipped to render. 

Every month we will publish two or more 
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houses of moderate cost as suggestions for 
people who do not know exactly what they 
want. Though no architect ever designs 
a house with a plan that exactly suits peo- 
ple, without previous personal consultation, 
yet the plans that will be made in The 
Touchstone Architectural Department will 
be of a kind easily altered to suit individual 
needs. The plans we will show are in a 
way suggestions, yet always suggestions 
given by an experienced architect who is 
able to make any alterations that would 
change designs to the ideal comfort of dif- 
ferent individuals. Every house plan will be 
complete in each detail so that constructors 
can work from them. During the year there 
will be twenty-four or more houses of mod- 
erate cost designed with the idea of solving 
the servant problem, that is, minimizing the 
housework, and every subscriber will be 
given a complete working drawing of what- 
ever plan he prefers. We are making this 
offer as proof of our sincere desire to do 
our part toward the bettering of American 
homes. We will be glad to answer any. let- 
ters that come to us on the greatly impor- 
tant subject of home making. 

Remember that we are offering every 
subscriber one of these house-plans free 
with every subscription and since we will 
publish two or more houses each month 
there will be twenty-four or more houses 
from which choice can be made. These 
houses will all be mediurh priced, such 
houses as the majority of people would like. 
Some will be of brick, others of concrete, 
cement, wood or stone, so that there will be 
a. great diversity of styles from which to 
make selection. A set of plans if bought 
directly from an architect would be worth 
about $200.00. 

These plans have been so drawn that it is 
a simple matter for the owner to make any 
alteration that would suit his individual idea 
of comfort. In fact, the plans are ready 
to put in the hands of a builder. 





































BUILDING- MATERIAL EXHIBITION 


IMPORTANT BUILDING- 
MATERIAL EXHIBITION 
AT THE ARCHITECTURAL 
LEAGUE THIS SEASON 


HOUGH the approach to the 32nd 
| Annual Exhibition of the Architectur- 
al League of New York was through 
flower gardens, and by the side of running 
brooks and splashing fountains, and though 
the walls were gay with mural paintings 
and water color drawings of lovely country 
homes, which was manifestly a stirring ap- 
peal to the visitors’ love of beauty, yet the 
firm foundation of the whole display was in 
the Materials Exhibitions which filled sev- 
eral rooms of the basement of the Architec- 
tural League building. This exhibition of 
all that enters into the making and the out- 
fitting of a home or an office building was 
a distinct innovation of this year’s exhibi- 
tion. 


Beauty always attracts first. It runs 
ahead, as it were. The practical knowledge 
of how to materialize the vision inspired by 
the beauty, must of necessity follow later. 
The Materials Exhibition appealed espe- 
cially to those who are planning an imme- 
diate building, and they not only anxiously 
questioned attendants in charge but they 
pored eagerly over the literature given 
them. The building display is never visited 
by people who merely wish to pass an idle 
hour, every one who visited that department 
of the Exhibition was weighing most care- 
fully the pros and cons of asbestos shingles, 
slate, tile or wood for the roofing of the 
home they were trying to build. Architects 
also thoughtfully considered the matter, 
weighing ‘the relative values of greater or 
less cost with that of greater or less security 
for the home or civic building they were 
designing. 

The beautiful fireplace shown by Jacobson 
& Company set a standard of beauty for 
fireplace mantels. People who looked at its 
pure lines were influenced away from the 
cheaper, ornate design they had perhaps 
been in favor of. The tile shown by Rook- 
wood Company and the American Encaustic 
Tiling Company set a new standard for har- 
monious color in the minds of every one 
who looked at their display. 

Gathered together in this division were 
beautiful bronzes and iron fittings for 
houses, such as knockers, door knobs, hinges 
and window fasteners and metal lighting 
fixtures such as the indirect lighting from 
the ceiling, side lights, lamp bases, tall 


candlesticks for the fireside, tall lamps to 
stand near the reading table, each one choice 
in design and as worthy a place in the Archi- 
tectural Exhibit as any picture upon the 
wall. There were “Biltin” things for the 
bathroom, such as soap holders, that have 
but recently been added to the sanitary 
beauty of bathroom possibilities. There 
were exhibits of fireproof construction ma- 
terials, fiber, felt, hollow tile, asbestos 
sheets, etc. There were small models of the 
best way to lay a roof, the best way to man- 
age concrete construction. There were ex- 
hibitions of the best arrangement of flowers, 
the way to hang pictures upon the wall. 
Many kinds of brick were also to be seen 
and handled, which was exceedingly helpful 
for the laymen. 

Besides all of the building products gath- 
ered together that are, or should be, needed 
in the making of every home, there were 
suggestions for the laying out of gardens. 
Hartman-Sanders, for instance, had beauti- 
ful mounted photographs of such garden 
furniture as pergolas, arches, sun dials, etc. 
The Sharronware people showed bird baths, 
decorative garden jars, and various other 
things that are needed in the making of gar- 
den pictures. There were terra cotta foun- 
tain ornaments and bronze fountain figures. 

However it is not the purpose of this arti- 
cle to enumerate the interesting things 
shown in this Materials Exhibit, but we felt 
that full justice to the extraordinarily fine 
work of this year’s Architectural League 
could not be done without special notice of 
this new departure. More and more are 
Americans feeling the need of centralizing 
interests. It is impossible for people to 
visit, one after another, the firms handling 
any product, for these firms are invariably 
scattered in all parts of the city. Therefore 
when the different kinds of brick, tile, and 
metal work are assembled so that the pur- 
chaser can clearly compare one with another 
a vast saving of time and a vast increase of 
interest in such products has been brought 
about. We feel that this is an era when 
people are not only desirous of building 
more beautifully, but are fully conscious of 
the importance of building better. People 
should build for the future as well as the 
present and to do this they must have a prac- 
tical working knowledge of the materials 
that go into the making of their homes. 

Such an exhibit has lasting educational 
advantage and we cannot but hope that each 
succeeding exhibition of the League will 
have an ever widening scope for its prac- 
tical as well as its aesthetic department. 
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THE FLOWER SHOW 





ROCK GARDEN CREATED BY BOBBINK AND ATKINS 


THE FLOWER SHOW 
(Continued from page 87) 


arranged exhibit, Adolph Lewisohn won 
the silver trophy given by Mrs. Charles 
F. Hoffman, President of the International 
Garden Club, for the best display, which 
in this case meant the one showing the 
greatest variety of plants and the most har- 
monious arrangement of color. More than 
one hundred kinds of flowers. were shown 
in the space given, ranging from tiny little 
border-plants to tall and slender flowering 
shrubs and giant ferns at the back. A little 
fountain played in this exhibit, which was 
never without its interested circle of ad- 
mirers. 

Naturally, it would not be possible for 
us to mention each and every exhibitor 
and the prizes they proudly carried off, 
yet an account at all approaching the im- 
portance of this show in the minds of gar- 
den-makers, must not overlook the exhibits 
of those people without whose work a fair 
garden would not be possible. That is, 
those who make the tools, the sprayers, 
the greenhouses, the cold frames. The utili- 
tarian part of this show is perhaps one of 
its most important divisions. All the bet- 
ter known seedsmen, plantsmen, tree sur- 
geons, tree movers, were in attendance 


willing to explain to the novice, and gen- 
‘erously distributing bulletins of information 
of great value. 

Each day in the week had its special 
flower, arranged for judging. There were 
sweet-pea days and days for violets, tulips, 
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delphiniums, gladioli, antirrhinums, etc. 
One great section was devoted entirely to 
orchids. The center of this division was 
held by the new white orchid, Jeanne 
d’Arc, grown by Clement Moore and of- 
fered by him to increase the French War 
Fund. Interesting also to the home-maker 
were the suggestions for the inexpensive 
arrangement of flowers by Max Schling. 
No costly vases were here seen, but boxes 
of bark, moss covered trays and common- 
place pottery, but all tastefully within the 
reach of the least moneyed person. Hotels 
and individuals competed for the prizes of- 
fered for the best table decorations. Here 
also the home-maker found suggestions by 
which she could make her table attractive. 
Gardens, as everybody knows, must have 
furniture. There must be little garden gates 
to open, leading from the world of busi- 
ness to the garden of rest and pleasure. 
There must be picket fences, lattice arches 
for vines to climb upon, cozy seats and 
tables where tea may be served and beau- 
tiful chairs to go with them, all made so 
perfectly that they will not check when 
the hot sun beats upon them. One of the 
most helpful parts of the Flower Show 
were the displays of such garden furni- 
ture makers as Hartman-Sanders and Mat- 
thews. Miniature models of garden furni- 
ture attracted crowds such as no display 
of Easter bonnets could possibly have gath- 
ered together, which shows again the tre- 
mendous interest so recently awakened in 
America in the matter of little gardens. 




















MUSIC AND THE PEOPLE 


GIVING THE PEOPLE WHAT 
THEY WANT: MUSIC AND 
THE PEOPLE: BY ARTHUR 
FARWELL 


(Continued from page 93) 


than three or four per cent, of the American 
population that ever attended concert, opera 
or recital. Now, masses of the people, 
everywhere, without the intervention of 
educational theories, or eras of the slow 
and painful improvement of taste, are re- 
joicing in singing the greatest songs and 
choruses in the world. They refuse to sing 
anything else. The people have found a 
voice. They will not sing a foolish song. 
The community chorus is a cross-section 
of the whole community. A community 
chorus is a true reflex of the sentiments, 
passions, ideals, and hopes of the commu- 
nity. What the community believes, its 
community chorus will sing. No one can 
sing without faith, and is it the hope and 
strength and faith of the nation that the 
community chorus voices in song. 

The demand for new music in this move- 
ment is overwhelming. Mr. Barnhart says, 
“T am constantly seeking new music.” The 
serious composers of the country are still 
too deeply immersed in the old European 
dream to come out and write the songs of 
the nation. But the demand is becoming 
so strong, that there is no question but that 
there will be an ever increasing fulfillment 
of this need. It is truly only in this way 
that the nation can ever have a great musi- 
cal art. Community singing is not casual 
crowd singing. It is choral singing of the 
most highly developed type, but through this 
movement, voicing the sympathies and cre- 
ative intentions of this nation of America. 
A community chorus cannot go far before 
it requires the orchestra. And so orchestral 
music follows in its train. Dramatic expres- 
sion is not to be kept apart from this move- 
ment. The immense development already 
launched across the nation in this movement, 
crude in some of its expressions, already far 
advanced in others, is the answer to the 
great question of music and the people in 
America. It is the making of a musically 
creative nation, and the only way in which 
we shall give voice to a great musical art, 
and one which shall not be without meaning 
to all the American people. 


' the thirtieth day of January, 1917. 


TO OUR READERS 


HE TOUCHSTONE MAGAZINE 

will be published every month by the 

Mary Fanton Roberts Corporation, 
at The Touchstone House, 118 East 30th 
Street. This company was incorporated on 
The 
purpose of the company is to publish a 
magazine, THE TOUCHSTONE, to design 
small, comfortable houses, to plan practical, 
profitable and beautiful gardens, and to de- 
velop small art galleries. 

The incorporators of this company are 
Mary Fanton Roberts, Paul N. Turner and 
Katherine A. Davis. The directors are 
Mary Fanton Roberts, 118 East 30th street, 
Paris Singer, 130 West 57th street, W. Car- 
man Roberts, 142 East 18th street, Eloise 
Roorbach, 118 East 30th street, and Paul N. 
Turner, 453 West 21st street. Mrs. Roberts 
is president and treasurer of the company. 


S Editor in Chief of Tot ToucHsToNnE 

it is my purpose to keep in touch with 
all the intellectual and artistic awakenings in 
this country. It has always been my aim to 
keep the pages of any magazine with which 
I have worked, an open field in which all 
the rich and humble beauty of the world 
could find a place for the benefit of all the 
world. I intend to fill Tae ToucusTone 
from month to month with the freshest, 
most vital, most valuable expression of 
what this country is doing in art and educa- 
tion. We will not only design houses for 
publication in THE ToucusToNE that will 
meet the housewife’s problems throughout 
the country; but we will embody in this 
magazine the reawakened spirit of garden- 
ing. We will have articles on house furnish- 
ing that will prove how possible it is to 
combine simple beauty with intelligent com- 
fort and wise economy. All the develop- 
ment of the crafts in America will have a 
hearing with us. The greater movements 
in the musical and dramatic world will find 
presentation in THE ToucHsTONE. 

We shall eagerly seek the best modern 
fiction and poetry, particularly from Ameri- 
can sources. Civic improvement through- 
out the country will carry great interest for 
us. In fact, everything that makes a back- 
ground for simple, wholesome, charming, 
enlightened living will be eagerly sought for. 
And whatsoever is young or wise, purpose- 
ful or beautiful will find a hearty welcome 
in THt ToucHSTONE MAGAZINE. 

Mary Fanton Roserts. 
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EXPERT ADVICE ON INTERIOR 
DECORATING 


HE Department of Interior Decorat- 

ing in THE ToucHsTONE MAGAZINE 

has been created with the idea of help- 
ing people gain a finer color harmony in 
their homes, to furnish them in a way that 
will make housework easier and arrange 
them to express distinct individuality. Ex- 
pert advice will be given to our readers on 
all questions that touch upon the important 
matter of furnishing their homes. This de- 
partment naturally goes hand in hand with 
the designing of houses, for what is the 
object of designing houses that will help 
solve the servant problem and then neglect 
the vastly important part of the right fur- 
nishing of them! 

Advice as to where to get suitable furni- 
ture, rugs, wall paper, dishes, table linen, 
kitchen utensils; how to hang pictures; 
keep hard wood floors in order; how to 
introduce color in the room through vases, 
lamp shades, pots of flowers, etc., will be 
freely given to subscribers. Color schemes 
for an entire house will be suggested upon 
application and if readers who live far from 
the shopping centers need some one to pur- 
chase for them, we will, under stress of 
need, be glad to help with the shopping. 

Articles upon the decorating of homes 
will be published from time to time. Also 
some upon the best modern furniture pos- 
sible to obtain and upon the newest and best 
designs for the hangings in both country 
and city houses. These articles will be illus- 
trated and colors noted, thus, during the 
course of the year we will have given many 
valuable hints to home makers. 

Each article will doubtless furnish sug- 
gestions to readers who may desire more 
detailed information. We hope those who 
read these articles will feel free to write 
us for help along these lines. 

In these days of stress when everyone 
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is becoming more thoughtful, more desirous 
of living a simpler, more wholesome life, 
there is a great demand for inexpensive fur- 
nishings of the home. Housewives are 
banding together in a determination not to 
spend money foolishly, and are eager to 
know about hangings that can be washed, 
that will not fade in the sun, that are beau- 
tiful and yet of a moderate price. People 
living in the shopping centers do not, nat- 
urally, need this help, but women living in 
smaller towns or in the country are search- 
ing for just such information as we will 
be glad to give them. 

We will welcome any suggestions for con- 
ducting or improving this department; and 
as questions begin to come in we will be 
able to adjust its scope of usefulness, until 
it will become, we trust, one of the most 
valuable departments of THE ToucHsToNE 
MAGAZINE. 

One of the most interesting developments 
of this department will be the furnishing 
of Touchstone Houses. Though we are 
glad to help any home-maker in establish- 
ing beauty and comfort in her home, our 
keenest pleasure will be the perfect out- 
fitting of the houses designed in our own 
department. The highest English archi- 
tectural success came when architects un- 
dertook the designing of furniture that 
would be most fitted to adorn and com- 
plete their own houses. 

Though the Touchstone Houses will be 
for the most part moderate irr size and cost, 
yet they must embody the sentiment of 
“home” as well as individual ideals of com- 
fort and practical working facilities. 

Architects nowadays design the surround- 
ings of their houses as well as the house. 
They suggest the finishing of the interior of 
their houses, design fireplaces, plan color- 
ing, etc., and recently they have come to 
include the furnishing also. A house thus 
worked out from foundation to finish by 
a single mind is bound to be harmonious in 
expression. 

















THE LITTLE BLUE FLOWER 


THE LITTLE BLUE FLOW- 
ER 
(Continued from page 81) 

mattered little whether he were mad or 
sane, innocent or guilty, she would have 
followed him adoringly. Her hand went to 
her pocket, clasped the small bottle she had 
taken from him. She would show him that 
she was not afraid of ending her own youth 
since his was ended. She was weary also, 
and had had enough of work and play. 

Her dark curls flew backwards. With a 
reckless gesture she tilted her head, put the 
bottle to her lips and drank deeply of the 
bitter liquid as if it were wine. 

It was May. 


A HE ward was grey with the misery of 
the poor. Two rows of narrow beds 
held strangers trapped in pain. Among 

them lay Annette. Not knowing how she 

came there, caring less, she lay wearily. 

The walls were steep and smooth. Light 

sifted through closed windows, sliding in 

quaint patterns over the beds, touching 
sharpened profiles, wisps of hair, limp 
hands. 

Annette closed her eyes to shut out ugli- 
ness. She saw herself as once she had been, 
dressed in bright colors, going gaily on her 
way with Regis by her side. Neither she 
nor he had ever harmed anyone. 

Always Regis. She wandered now on 
pleasant paths with him. She stood again 
in her old blue suit, on his model+stand. 
He painted blue flowers. Always blue 
flowers. She could not count them; they 
were as bewildering as the stars. The 
world was splashed with color. Jonquils 
blazed in Jacques Bondy’s window. But 
Regis stayed outside and beckoned. Why 
had he left her? He could have taken off 
his uniform. He could have explained to 
Them. Yet he had left her. She had 
shown them that she was not to be so lightly 
left; that loneliness and fear had their 
remedy. The liquid in the bottle was bitter. 
She never wished to taste such bitterness 
again. 

They tiptoed to her bed. 

Jacques Bondy carried a small bunch of 
tulips, Rosalie a cluster of narcissus. It 
was as if they had brought with them all 
that Annette thought to have lost forever. 
The sight of them was healing. 

Rosalie wore a red dress that blazed out 
against the arid background of misery. 


She bent fragrantly to kiss her little com- 
rade. 

“Poor child, how could you?” 

Jacques stood silently, a hand clasping 
Annette’s thin, cold fingers. Looking grate- 
fully up at him, she noticed that two but- 
tons were missing on his shabby coat, his 
broad black tie was spotted. 

Rosalie rattled on. “Everyone is asking 
for you. Did you know there was a story 
about you in the papers? You have grown 
quite famous. How did you ever dare? I 
never could have done it.” 

Annette felt suddenly important. She 
raised herself on an elbow. “It happened 
quickly,” she told them. “I was tired of 
everything. Where is Regis?” she added in 
a low voice. 

Jacques looked away. But Rosalie, flash- 
ing into shrill anger, cried, “Regis? He 
has what he deserves. Surely you no longer 
care? A man to act like that. . . when 
when France needs him... a man who 
will not fight. . . your pardon, Jacques, it 
is not your fault that you are here. But for 
Regis Fontaine, there is no excuse.” She 
flung her blonde head high, curled her lips 
scornfully and snapped: “He is no good. 
I am glad they got him.” 

Annette sobbed weakly. “He is good 
. . . he is good. Oh, Rosalie, you do not 
understand. They have taken him and he 
told me what he would do if he were taken. 
I stole it from him. . . what shall I do? 
He was not meant to be a soldier. He ex- 
plained it to me ... he loved France as 
you do, but he was sick... the killing 
... he could...” Her grief was inco- 
herent. 

Jacques sat on the edge of the bed and 
took her in his arms, as if she were an ailing 
child. “Enough,” he signalled to Rosalie, 
who shrugged her shoulders. To Annette, 
he whispered, “I know .. . I understand. 
He was an artist, is it not so?” 

“He was so good, so beautiful. I will 
never find anyone again...” she mur- 
mured brokenly and clung to Jacques. Soon 
she lay quiet and heard Rosalie saying: 

“Come, mon petit, forgive me. I did not 
mean to hurt you. Perhaps it is better that 
your Regis has gone .. . one way or an- 
other. You must take heart, now we are 
here. You cannot weep all your life out for 
one man. You have suffered enough.” 

“TI shall come for you tomorrow,” Jacques 
promised softly. “You can leave here to- 
morrow. I will nurse you. You will see 
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how poor old Jacques will nurse you. The 
studio is no longer cold. I shall have 
flowers there and the cakes you used to 
love. We shall be very quiet and sit in the 
sun.” 

“Colarossi is open again,” broke in Rosa- 
lie. “When you are strong enough, you 
will find plenty to do. They want good 
models.” ' 

“The trees are green in the Garden,” 
Jacques went on. “You can hear the birds 
calling.” 

Her hand groping, felt for the narcissus. 
Their fragile perfume was like a promise. 
Regis had said she belonged in the sun. 
She was too weary to fight this warmth. 
And Regis had gone where she might not 
follow him. 

Rosalie coaxed, “Do not be sad. You 
will soon be well. Mimi and Lalo will come 
and see you tomorrow in Jacques’ studio. 
You can share my room if you want to. 
It is not very large or fine, but for such 
a mite as you, there will be enough space.” 

Annette lifted round enquiring eyes to 
meet Jacques Bondy’s faithful look. No 
one could be so beautiful, so gifted, as 
Regis Fontaine. But here were friends who 
loved her; other friends awaited her return. 
There was work to be had. 

“T will sew on those buttons tomorrow,” 
she said with childlike gravity. 

It was May and she was a little Blue 
Flower. 


THE TOUCHSTONE GALLERIES 
HE first Exhibition in the Touchstone 
Galleries, at the Touchstone House, 
opened Sunday, April the fifteenth. This 
was an invitation exhibition and carried in 
its catalogue the names of some of our most 
prominent modern American artists. The 
entire top of the Touchstone House has 
been made over into exhibition rooms suit- 
able for etchings, monotypes, pastels, the 
finer kind of photographs, architectural 
drawings and craft work. They are beauti- 
fully lighted with over-head reflectors, and 
are finished with rough gray walls, Japanese 
black woodwork and Japanese blue and gold 
hangings. For the first few months these 
Galleries will be rented as follows: $30.00 
for two weeks for the small gallery, $40.00 
for two weeks for the large, lighted in both 
cases. Or the two galleries may be rented 
for two weeks for $70.00. 
Our June issue will contain a full account 
of the opening exhibition, illustrated. 
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O present a very complete and in- 

terested review each month of current 

exhibitions will be one of the purposes 
and pleasures of this magazine. That we 
cannot do so this month is a very real re- 
gret, especially as this last season in New 
York has been one of rich and unusual 
accomplishment for painters, sculptors, 
etchers and engravers. As this magazine 
is particularly interested in modern art, in 
the youth of all art, it will be our purpose 
to watch very carefully for every expres- 
sion of freshness and originality in the art 
of America. 

Of course, this does not mean that we 
do not regard with the greatest seriousness 
the work of the pioneers in art in America 
and the work of the (I had almost said) 
middle aged artists, as though any true 
artist were ever anything but a youth and a 
student. But what I really wish to say is 
that we will care above all about the men 
who have made the world know that Amer- 
ica has her own art—men like Henri and 
Glackens and Sloan, Borglum, Bellows and 
a host of others whose opinion and ac- 
complishments will be the backbone of*the 
expression of this magazine. But also we 
want the man who has not been published, 
the man who is thinking, who is feeling, 
who is working, and yet who has not yet 
made the inevitable connection with the 
appreciative public. And so we hope to 
make our survey of the galleries, large and 
small, a vital, interesting portion of what 
THE ToucHSTONE will capture each month 
for its readers. 

Although we have not been able to study 
carefully and bring to this first magazine 
a full account of the richness of modern 
art that has appeared this winter, we are 
very glad indeed to have the space to pre- 
sent briefly something of what New York 
has done this season to bring American art 
before the New York public. 

Of course, first of all, one must speak 
of the last exhibition, which is the greatest, 
at least in size and numbers. The Inde- 
pendent Exhibition which opened Monday, 
April ninth, at the Grand Central Palace 
in New York, is probably the most tremen- 
dous art exhibition ever held in this coun- 
try. Twenty-four hundred paintings, pas- 
tels and black and whites were hung. In 
addition there were three hundred pieces 
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of sculpture. And while it was impossible 
to see the entire collection in a single eve- 
ning’s Marathon sprinting, the chances are 
that it would take a week to gain any real 
understanding of it and real appreciation 
of the important individual pieces displayed. 
Because you cannot look at twenty-four 
hundred of anything with the least under- 
standing and enjoyment. 

There is no question about the fact that 
an exhibition which permits “every mem- 
ber to exhibit whatever he chooses of his 
own work,” and for which his only jury is 
the press and the public, must bring out 
much that is new, much that is bad, much 
that is vital. Because no artist can judge 
his own work, and not often that of his 
fellow workers. 

A second important exhibition, new and 
interesting, was the Painter-Gravers of 
America, the first annual showing in their 
own galleries in 58th Street. The purpose 
of this exhibition, it is said, is to develop 
a democratic world movement in art. The 
democratic tendencies demand more and 
more that Art shall be made for the people 
—and brought within the means of the 
greater number. On this account artists 
of our time are giving serious attention to 
the various reproductive processes, Engrav- 
ing, Lithography and Etching. All these 
processes, originally invented through the 
genuine need of the artist, have been more or 
less abused and mishandled by commercial 
uses and in turn neglected by the artist. The 
beauties and possibilities of these methods 
remain practically unknown to the public— 
and although it is a difficult task to rein- 
state them to the high position they deserve 
in the Arts, great strides have already been 
made both here and in Europe towards 
their firm re-establishment. . It is the pur- 
pose of this Society to hold exhibitions of 
the prints of contemporary American ar- 
tists (original Engravings, Lithographs, 
and Etchings) in all the large cities of the 
United States, supplemented by lectures 
and writings which will help the general 
public to become acquainted with American 
work of this character and with the inter- 
esting data of its technical side. 

Among the most important of the one- 
man exhibitions this winter, were those of 
John Sloan, W. J. Glackens, and Robert 
Henri. John Sloan gave a delightful ex- 
hibition at the Kraushaar Galleries. In ad- 
dition to the paintings were forty-three 


etchings and together they gave a rare and 
inspiring impression of the versatility of 
Sloan’s art, making very clear, not only his 
rare and varied technique but his splendid 
human delight in all life. He tells you about 
the “Spring Planting in Greenwich Vil- 
lage,” he gives you a glimpse of “Renga- 
neschi’s Sunday Night,” you see John But- 
ler Yeats “At Petitpas,” and then “Madison 
Square.” There are “Roofs,” “Summer 
Night,” “A Girl and Beggar,” “Ragpick- 
ers,” “Night Windows,” “Isadora Duncan” 
and so on through all the beauty and sor- 
row and sordidness and wonder of New 
York. John Sloan loves it all, understands 
it all and helps you to see. 

It is difficult to get an impression of 
Robert Henri’s work in a single small room 
at Knoedler’s, in spite of the fact that the 
room was arranged with rare artistic skill 
by Mrs. Albert Sterner and the pictures 
hung so that every one had an opportunity 
of revealing to you just the beauty that 
inspired the artist. One felt in this ex- 
hibition what always comes to the surface 
in any showing of Henri’s pictures, a study 
of the soul of the people of different na- 
tionalities—the Indian, the Chinaman in 
this country, a laughing boy from Holland, 
each one gives you the fundamental quali- 
ties of the race to which he belongs. As 
Henri himself has said, “All the people of 
all the world are my people.” One of the 
most beautiful nudes ever painted was 
shown in this exhibition—a delightfully- 
spaced canvas, with the warmth of young 
life in it and a color and texture of flesh 
and hair and eyes that seemed to belong 
only to life itself. 

In the exhibition of Glackens’ work at 
the Daniel Galleries you feel more and more 
that Mr. Glackens is becoming an outdoor 
painter, a painter of sunlight, of much 
color and always the motion of youth at 
play. A beautiful study of Summer time is 
the “Child in the Garden”; others are the 
“Bath Scene,” “Rye Beach,” “The Pier at 
Blue Point,” “Children at Play,” “Flowers 
Against Blue,” “From Under Willows.” 
Always Glackens gives you a splendor of 
color that few outdoor painters have dared 
to transfer to canvas. He is a fearless 
thinker and paints, too, with fearless de- 
light. His work is without foreign influ- 
ence, except so far as the group of French- 
men who first painted sunlight, have 
influenced all the world, on the contrary, 
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Glackens is one of the most potent influ- 
ences in American art today, because of his 
virile, original thought and courage in 
working with his thought. 

One is tempted inevitably to speak of 
the Cézanne exhibition held at The Arden 
Gallery in connection with these painters, 
because Cézanne belonged to the men who 
think and care and work their own way. 
Mrs. John W. Alexander should be con- 
gratulated for presenting in her loan ex- 
hibition so many valuable and inspiring 
works of this painter. 

It was with great interest that we visited 
the Etchings of the Far West, by Edward 
Borein, held at the galleries of Frederick 
Keppel & Co. Borein tells us that nature 
has been his only teacher, that he has only 
had one month of instruction in his whole 
life and he does not think that month bene- 
fited him very much. His school, he says, 
was the cattle ranges of California and 
Mexico; his book, nature; his tools the 
reata; his home a California saddle. 

In the June number of THE TouCHSTONE 
we shall give a complete list of the signifi- 
cant exhibitions of this past season, but we 
do not wish to go to press without men- 
tioning that this must include a review of 
The Spring and Fall Academy, The Mac- 
dowell Club, Modern Masters at The Mon- 
tross Galleries, the Exhibition of Portraits 
by August Franzen, American Painters at 
Knoedler’s, the Exhibition of Paintings by 
Edward J. Steichen and others taking place 
in the month of April, which have not as 
yet been visited. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


GARDEN GUIDE. THE AMATEUR 
GARDENERS’ HANDBOOK: EDITED 
BY CHARLES A. SELDEN. 


NPRETENTIOUS but full of solid 

practical advice for the amateur is 

this little handbook. A tremendous 
amount of information on how to plan, 
plant and maintain the home grounds, the 
suburban garden, the city lot, how to grow 
good vegetables and fruit, how to care for 
roses and other flowers, hardy plants, trees, 
shrubs, lawns, garden furniture and acces- 
sories, porch plants and window boxes with 
useful rules and selected lists of plants, 
etc., is condensed between the two paper 
covers of this book. The garden planting 
plans suggested for several small city and 
suburban lots, the lists of shrubs, bloom- 
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ing dates of plants, lists of annuals and 
perennials for all sorts and conditions of 
places, arranged in color groups are ex- 
ceedingly helpful. Short talks on how to 
make rock gardens, how to plant bulbs, 
best fruits for small gardens, the vegetable 
garden, window boxes, etc., are all great 
aids for people with little previous experi- 
ence. (Published by A. T. De La Mare, 
Inc., New York. Illustrated, 255 pages. 


Price: Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 75 cents.) 


EVERYMAN’S GARDEN EVERY 
WEEK: BY CHARLES A. SELDEN. 


ALENDARS for garden work for 
every month in the year make up the 
body of this book. Short chapters 

on saving the family purse, on soils, tools, 
time for planting, winter work, contains a 
generous amount of information that should 
be possessed by all amateur garden makers. 
The aim of the book is distinctly practical, 
all space is given to condensed information 
and none of it devoted to illustrations. 

With our government steadily urging 
every one to do their part in raising vege- 
tables, even though they possess but a small 
city back yard, this book is exceedingly 
timely. Mr. Selden has practically con- 
densed in this book articles which have been 
appearing for some time in The Country 
Gentleman. (Published by Dodd, Mead & 
Company, New York. 338 pages. Price 
$1.25 net.) 


MAKING A STREET ARTISTIC 
(Continued from page 107) 


one’s home with proper regard for one’s 
neighbors, and also being model little homes 
in other respects, the three houses here 
shown offer a solution for still another 
problem. They are located on a plot of 
ground sixty by one hundred and sixty feet 
in area, with the greater dimension border- 
ing upon the street, one man owning the 
whole. The lot, for so it was considered 
by the sub-dividers, was very poorly ar- 
ranged for ordinary building purposes, be- 
ing not at all suitable for a single residence. 
To build three little houses on the ground 
side by side was suggested to him as a so- 
lution of the matter, and he subsequently 
followed this advice. Hence, he was di- 
rectly interested in making each house help 
the appearance of the colors, and to further 
improve the whole the grounds were simi- 
larly terraced and grassed. 








